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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


FACULTY 


The following members of our staff were absent for part or all 
of the academic year 1923-1924: Dean Howes was granted leave 
of absence from Thanksgiving until the close of the spring recess 
and availed himself of the opportunity to visit the Pacific coast, 
studying various colleges and universities on the way and visiting 
groups of Williams Alumni. Professor Smith was absent on 
leave during the first semester, devoting his time to the comple- 
tion of the biographical work which has occupied all of his spare 
time since 1912. Professor Pratt was absent on sabbatical leave 
throughout the academic year. He visited China and Japan 
accompanied by his wife and children. Fortunately, they es- 
caped the earthquake, having left Tokyo a few days before the 
catastrophe. During the year Professor Pratt delivered lectures 
at the University of Peking, Shantung Christian College, Canton 
Christian College, Doshisha University at Kyoto and the Meth- 
odist Theological Seminary at Tokyo, but devoted his time chiefly 
to the study of Chinese, Siamese and Japanese Buddhism. 

During the Dean’s absence the duties of his office were dis- 
charged by Assistant Dean Agard, Mr. Johnson taking the place 
of the Assistant Dean. Mr. James Oswald Wettereau, M.A., 
Columbia University, was appointed Instructor in History, taking 
part of Professor Smith’s work and assisting in other courses. 
Mr. Philip Lombard Given, M.A. Harvard University, LL.B. 
Columbia University, was appointed Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy for the year of Professor Pratt’s absence. 

_ The new members of the teaching staff, all of whose appoint- 
ments became effective July 1, 1923, in addition to Mr. Given 
and Mr. Wettereau, were: David Clarke Cabeen, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, Assistant Professor of Romance 
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Languages; Charles Grimm, Ph.D. Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages; Charles Louis Safford, B.A. 
Williams College, Director of Music; Maurice Wescott Avery, 
M.A. Harvard University, Instructor in Greek and Latin; 
Reginald Guyon Buehler, M.A. Harvard University, Instructor 
in English; George Baker Welch, B.S. Bowdoin College, Instruc- 
tor in Physics; Ralph Goldsborough Leonard, B.P.E. Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. College, Instructor in Physical Education; 
H. P. Kerschow Agersborg, Ph.D. University of Illinois, Instruc- 
tor in Biology; Albert Otto Greef, M.A. Harvard University, 
Instructor in Economics; Donald Mackenzie, Ph.D. University 
of Pennsylvania, Instructor in Romance Languages; Richard J. 
Lilly, E. M. University of Minnesota, Assistant in Geology. 
The increase in the number of students seeking admission to 
our colleges is impressive, but not more so than the change in 
teaching method adopted within the last twenty years. Those 
whose experience best enables them to contrast present and 
former methods of teaching agree, almost without a dissenting 
voice that the lecture as a method of instruction is in most 
instances of less value than the reading of books. ‘The art of 
teaching consists in showing the student how to work rather than 
in exhibiting the finished product. The introduction of the 
preceptorial system at Princeton, resort to the small division and 
to the tutorial system at other colleges are all variants of the one 
purpose to discover the individual aptitudes of the student, to 
direct his work but not to do it for him, and to bring him into 
personal contact with one who has already mastered the subject 
and the process. Under the lecture system success depends upon 
the power of the lecturer to inspire the student to individual 
work, but the inspirational lecturer is rare. Moreover, the value 
of his service is in most cases diminished unless the number of 
students is sufficiently small to enable the lecturer to follow up 
a fruitful beginning with instruction as to method. But the 
truly inspirational lecturer always draws large numbers to his 
classes and subordinates must be relied upon for the instruction. 
In many instances it has been found that the best results are 
obtained by abandoning the lecture altogether or at least by com- 
bining it with small divisions. In certain courses, such as the 
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elementary language courses, the lecture never had a proper place 
and it is now agreed, again with hardly a dissenting voice, that 
the best results are obtained in divisions of twelve to fifteen stu- 
dents. | 

Williams was one of the first to introduce the small division 
system. The members of the Williams Faculty favor the con- 
tinuance of the small division, not merely unanimously but 
earnestly. Our increased enrollment has brought us perilously 
near and in some instances over the line separating the small 
from the large division. A college should admit as many students 
each year as it can satisfactorily teach and accommodate. What 
exactly this number is can be discovered only by experience. 
Until we know what effect the changes in admission requirements 
inaugurated last year have upon the number dropping out during 
the four years, and this we shall not know for two or three years 
more, we cannot be sure that our present staff can satisfactorily 
teach the number of students now being admitted. The formula 
adopted at the meeting of the Board of Trustees on the 8th of 
March, 1924, namely, ‘‘That the number of students admitted 
to the College be limited to the number for which the College 
possesses facilities for residence and instruction,” means at the 
present time about 223 new freshmen. In other words, that is 
approximately the number that can be accommodated in the 
dormitories set aside for the use of the freshmen. During the 
year we lose about ten per cent of each entering class. How 
to make full use of our equipment without overcrowding at the 
beginning of the year presents a problem of considerable difficulty, 
especially if the additional number just pushes us over the maxi- 
mum number in classes and sections thought desirable for the best 
teaching results. Again I desire to call attention to the fact that 
the question of residence of the entering class is of far less im- 
portance than that of instruction and that the question of instruc- 
tion involves recitation rooms, lecture halls, and laboratories. 

The question of teaching hours that can be fairly and profitably 
required of professors, assistant professors, and instructors is 
closely connected with the question of enrollment. An examina- 
tion of this question reveals the fact that both in number of hours 
taught and in the number of students per capita of teachers, 
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Williams is less well off than most of the institutions with which 
we are commonly compared. In other words, we cannot require 
more hours or larger divisions without placing both the College 
and our officers of instruction at a disadvantage as compared with 
others. 

It is with great regret that I have to report during the year the 
death of George Moritze Wahl, Professor Emeritus of the German 
Language and Literature, who after thirty years of faithful service 
to the College had retired at the end of the year 1916-1917. 
Professor Wahl was taken ill in November, 1923, and died of 
pneumonia on December 23. The assistance at once extended 
by his former students to Mrs. Wahl and after his death the 
movement to establish a memorial fund, mentioned elsewhere in 
this report, indicate the affectionate regard in which Professor 
and Mrs. Wahl were held by Williams men. 


STUDENTS 


It is gratifying to note again an increase in the percentage of 
students entering Williams free of conditions, 81.75 per cent in 
September, 1923, as compared with 72.73 per cent in September, 
1922, and 69.27 in September 1921. The class entering in Sep- 
tember, 1923, was the first to come under the operation of the 
new rules, namely, that no one with more than one.unit of con- 
dition will be admitted and that 60 per cent is required for 
admission credits on examination. In spite of this, the number 
of new men entering in September, 1923, was only four less than 
those entering the previous year. 

Another change of importance affecting our student community 
was the setting aside of designated dormitories for the occupancy 
of the freshman class. Williams Hall, Sage Hall, and the 
Williams Hall Annex were so designated, but Sage Hall was not 
ready for occupancy at the opening of the college year and it 
therefore became necessary to make temporary dormitory arrange- 
ments elsewhere. This was done by housing freshmen in Law- 
rence Hall, Griffin Hall, and in six houses taken over and reserved 
as freshman dormitories during the first semester. With the 
opening of the second semester, Sage Hall was ready for occu- . 
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pancy and the entire class was housed in the so-called ‘‘ Freshman 
dormitories.” 

With reference to the other proposals for freshman year, 
discussed at length in my last report, no further steps were taken 
during the year although the proposals were frequently discussed 
both at formal and informal gatherings. The educational and 
social problem with which we are confronted continues and must 
continue to impress itself upon us until an answer is found. 

The accidental death of Hugh Pierrepont Etheridge, of the 
senior class, while out hunting at the beginning of the college year 
cast a gloom over our entire community. He was a young man 
of fine quality and excellent promise. The effect of his death 
upon the college body was profound. Those of us who were 
undergraduates at Williams in 1884 still recall with vividness the 
effect produced by the death of Nate Guest, killed in a coasting 
accident. , 

How far events of this kind affect other emotions and awaken 
dormant powers I do not venture to say, but the year just past 
has been marked to an unusual degree by serious efforts of a high 
order. The large number attending the religious conferences at 
Northfield, the discussions by the students of fundamental 
social problems at meetings of the Union and the Forum, the 
editorials and articles appearing in their publications, notably 
in the Graphic and in the Griffin, the new literary magazine, and 
the quality of the Pipe and Quill Papers—all these bear witness 
to a revival of moral and intellectual interest, significant and 
gratifying. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The requirement of a second year of physical training met with 
considerable opposition at the time it was proposed. ‘The class 
of 1927, the first to come under the new arrangement, presented 
a petition for relief to the Trustees. But the experience of the 
past year has fully justified the decision of the board in adhering 
to its decision. ‘The requirement proved by no means burden- 
some. The widest scope possible was allowed to the students 
in the choice of exercise, the hours devoted to regularly organized 
and approved games being accepted in fulfilment of the require- 
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ment. On any fair day from the opening of College until the 
shut-in season began there were from 125 to 225 students engaged 
in games and organized exercises on Cole Field, two games of 
soccer, a baseball game, and teams practising Rugby football, 
going forward simultaneously. At the same time Weston Field 
was occupied by the regular football squad and by the members 
of the track team. The golf links and the tennis courts were 
crowded each pleasant afternoon and a large squad of cross- 
country runners could be seen making its way over the hills. 
With the coming of winter, swimming, indoor sports, and organ- 
ized exercise groups occupied the prescribed time until spring once 
more released the students for the out-of-doors sports. Alto- 
gether an average of 90.5 per cent of the entire student body was 
engaged in some form of organized physical training three days 
each week. In other words, physical training, although required 
of freshmen and sophomores only, involves a large proportion of 
the upper classes also. 


SIZE OF THE COLLEGE 


The investigation conducted by a committee of alumni during 
the spring of the year to ascertain the opinion of the alumni 
concerning the size of the College was laid before the Trustees 
at the May meeting of the board and again with additional in- 
formation at the June meeting. The postal-card questionnaire 
sent out by the committee yielded the following results: 

To the first question, ‘Should Williams limit its numbers?” 
1,880 answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ 666 answered ‘‘No,”’ and 27 returned no 
answer. 

To the second question, ‘‘If so, to what number?”’ the answers 
were summarized by the chairman of the committee as follows: 


393 Alumni voted for 500 and under 


DUC i ‘““ 501-600 
J ame: OEE HOO47 6G 
TLE TS oly fob £6 :6015700 
Sir wal. * tye ted OL 800 
OF, Saeed D hice ovG—OUU 
LOS rey ce “under 1,000 
Oe tunes ‘‘ scattering 
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To the third question, ‘‘Assuming that the present maximum 
enrollment of about 700 men constitutes a ‘small college,’ should 
Williams remain a ‘small college,’ or should it adopt a policy 
whereby its numbers shall be allowed to increase as additional 
facilities can be provided?” 1,777 alumni voted for the ‘small 
college”’ and 248 favored an increase. 

Several interesting conclusions may be drawn from the replies. 
The numerical results seem to confirm the opinion often expressed, 
that college men in all matters connected with their Alma Mater 
are conservative. We are prejudiced in favor of the environment 
to which we are accustomed. Perhaps most people incline to the 
belief that whatever is is right. It was freely predicted at the 
time the committee’s circular was sent out that the majority 
would vote for about the number now in college and so it resulted, 
1651 favoring not to exceed 700. The answers returned by 
postcard indicated much perplexity, but 50 alumni took the pains 
to write stating at length the reasons for the judgments expressed. 
Of these 30 were in favor of adopting a policy whereby the number 
of undergraduates should increase as additional facilities were 
provided, 7 emphasized quality rather than size and only 13 
were of the opinion that Williams should remain a ‘“‘small college” 
as defined by the committee. 


THe New GYMNASIUM 


At the close of the year, June 30, 1924, $131,165.26 had been 
received on the subscriptions to the Gymnasium Fund included 
in the total of a million and a half subscribed to the Williams War 
Memorial Fund. The balance will be due and payable at various 
times between now and the first of May, 1926. That the gym- 
nasium project might be advanced as rapidly as possible the 
Trustees empowered the Committee on Grounds, Buildings, and 
Improvements, to which was added for this purpose Charles M. 
Davenport, ’01 and Herbert L. Gutterson, ’04, to proceed at 
once with the plans. During the year considerable progress was 
made. The question of location was first considered, Mr. Louis 
EK. Jallade of New York being consulted. Then the possible 
separation of the gymnasium and the field house, the latter 
containing lockers and bathing facilities, was considered. 
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At the May meeting of the Board of Trustees the following 
report was presented and the recommendations of the committee 
adopted: 


‘“There is sufficient area in Cole Field and the College Farm 
along the River north and northwest of Stetson Road, for four 
practice baseball fields, four practice football fields, and a soccer 
field. ‘This is the number of fields recommended in a tentative 
report by Mr. Jallade to the committee as needed in addition to 
the varsity baseball field and varsity football field. There is 
sufficient water area, with some dredging, east of Stetson Road 
for four hockey rinks. 

The soil is capable of easy and inexpensive grading. i is chiefly 
sand and gravel naturally drained, dry and capable of use three 
weeks earlier than most Williamstown land. 

For the proper use of such of these fields as are now ready and 
of those still to be graded, a field house is essential. This house 
should be heated, supplied with adequate toilets and showers, 
and equipped with 600 to 700 lockers at the present time. 

The committee recommends: 

(1) That it be authorized, together with the two alumni 
advisers, to confer with the Athletic Council Committee as to the 
whole gymnasium and athletic development. 

(2) That, subject to reaching satisfactory conclusions in such 
conferences, it be authorized to determine the exact location for 
such field house, convenient to the Cole Field layout, to the 
hockey pond, and the new tennis courts; to obtain plans and 
estimates for the house; and to report to the board at the June 
meeting. 

(3) That the question of the location for the new gymnasium 
be left with the committee, in consultation with the alumni 
advisers and the Athletic Council, for further consideration and 
recommendation to the board at a sufficiently early date to enable 
construction to begin in the spring of 1925 or as soon thereafter 
as the collection of sufficient pledges shall have been reasonably 
assured. 


The committee proceeded at once to confer with the Committee 
of the Athletic Council as authorized and fixed upon the site of 
a field house to be located on the west side of Stetson Road near 
the brow of the hill overlooking Cole Field. Plans and specifica- 
tions were promptly prepared by Messrs. Densmore, LeClear 
and Robbins, of Boston, and approved by Ralph Adams Cram, 
the advisory architect. 
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At the June meeting of the board the committee was authorized 
to proceed with the construction of the field house at a cost of 
approximately $50,000. Bids were received from nine respon- 
sible contractors for the construction of the building exclusive of 
lockers, heating and electric lighting. Unfortunately, the total 
estimated cost, based on the lowest bids, so far exceeded the 
amount authorized that further action by the board was deemed 
necessary and the matter laid over until after the October, 1924, 
meeting. 


HovusiInG 


During the year the College has acquired the following proper- 
ties to provide for the more adequate housing of the Faculty: 
the Gavitt property in Stetson Court, the Smedley property, a 
double house in Ft. Hoosac Place, and the Snyder property in 
Glen Road. 

The policy of the College in keeping the rents of College houses 
far below the normal market price, although established for a 
worthy motive, has proved to be both unjust and harmful. Rents 
of College property have not been materially advanced since be- 
fore the World War. Members of the Faculty not enjoying the 
privilege of occupancy of a College house (houses are assigned 
according to rank and priority) have been placed at a disadvan- 
tage, because of increase in rents and maintenance. It is also 
doubtless true that the action of the College in leasing houses 
at unduly low figures has discouraged the building of new houses. 
In reviewing this situation the Trustees reached the conclusion 
that immediate relief must be afforded and authorized the 
treasurer to raise and at the same time to equalize the rents of 
college houses. While the increase may seem burdensome to the 
members of the Faculty, it is recognized as just. For the most 
part it is considerably more than met by the normal increases in 
salary. 


INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


The third session of the Institute, held in Williamstown from 
July 26 to August 25, 1923, completed the three years period 
made possible by the generosity of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch. 
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At the October meeting of the board, the Trustees adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Board of Trustees authorize the contin- 
uance of the Institute of Politics and extend to the President of 
the College their most cordial gratitude and congratulations upon 
the success of a service to the world which has given all Williams 
men fresh ground for pride in their College.” 

It was further voted that the President be granted a leave of 
absence during the months of January and February. With 
due appreciation of the action thus taken by the board, Mrs. 
Garfield and I spent the months of January and February, 1924, 
abroad, chiefly in London and Paris, where my time was for the 
most part occupied in making arrangements for future sessions 
of the Institute, made possible by the continuance of Mr. Baruch’s 
contributions and the action of the General Education Board in 
voting funds for the continuance of the work of the Institute for 
the next five years. 

The completion of Sage Hall made it possible for the Institute 
to admit a somewhat larger number for its fourth session, July 31 
to August 29, 1924, than heretofore. As during the two previous 
years the Gymnasium was utilized as a dining hall. The number 
applying for admission during the past summer far exceeded that 
of any prior year. Fully 1,000 applications. were received, and 
225 were admitted as members. The total number in regular 
attendance including lecturers, round-table leaders, secretaries, 
and the wives of members was 368. Of these 327 were accom- 
modated in the college dormitories while the average number 
served daily at the Commons, not including guests, was 234. 

May I take this occasion to convey to the College and to the 
fraternities whose houses were occupied by lecturers the thanks 
and appreciation of the Institute, expressions of which were both 
formally and informally conveyed to me during the session of the 
Institute. | 

COMMENCEMENT 


Occasionally one hears expressions of regret that fewer under- 
graduates attend Commencement exercises than formerly. The 
introduction of electives and the time occupied by examinations 
account in large part for the tendency of undergraduates, except 
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seniors, to leave town as soon as the last examination is finished. 
But if they remained as they used to do, alumni could not be 
housed in the dormitories. Comments made at the time and 
letters received since Commencement are clear evidence of the 
pleasure and satisfaction of alumni who found it possible not only 
to return to their Alma Mater for the Commencement season but 
to bring with them members of their families. Now that all 
the dormitories are furnished, it is possible to utilize them for the 
Commencement season as during the session of the Institute of 
Politics. Many an alumnus who could not reasonably afford to 
meet hotel expenses finds it possible to come with wife and chil-- 
dren, taking up his residence with them in a college dormitory 
and living at the college commons. The tone and temper of class 
reunions have changed but they have changed for the better. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


As stated in other recent reports, it is hardly necessary to com- 
ment upon the religious activities at Williams because of the very 
full and satisfactory printed report now made each year by the 
Williams Christian Association. Iam pleased to call attention to 
the report for 1923-24 and to commend the activities in which our 
young men are engaged. 

Three communion services were held during the year as formerly, 
the first on Sunday, October 21, at which Dr. Samuel V. V. Holmes 
officiated, the second on Sunday, January 13, at which Dr. Charles 
G. Sewall officiated, and the third on Sunday, May 4, at which the 
Rev. Thomas P. Haig officiated. 

The College preachers for the year were as follows: 


1923 
Sept. 23—Rev. William P. Merrill, D.D. 
Sept. 30—Rev. John S. Zelie, D.D. 
Oct. 7—Rev. William L. Sawtelle; D.D. 
' Oct. 14—Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D.D. 
Oct. 21—Rev. Harry L. Everett 
Oct. 28—President Bernard I. Bell, D.D. 
Nov. 4—Rev. Harris E. Adriance 
Nov. 11—Rev. 8.8. Drury, D.D. 
~ Nov. 18—Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D. 
Nov. 25—Dean Charles R. Brown, D.D. 
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Dec. 2—Rev. Albert P. Fitch, D.D. 

Dec. 9—President Clarence A. Barbour, D.D. 
Dec. 16—Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D. 

1924 

Jan. 6—President Bernard I. Bell, D.D. 

Jan. 13—Rey. Charles G. Sewall 

Jan. 20—Rev. Hugh Black, D.D. 

Jan. 27—Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D. 
Feb. 10—Rev. Carl H. Elmore 

Feb. 17—President Charles A. Richmond, D.D. 
Feb. 24—Rt. Rev. Wilson R. Stearly, D.D. 
Mar. 2—Rt. Rev. Charles Fiske, D.D. 

Mar. 9—President Clarence A. Barbour, D.D. 
Mar. 17—Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell 
Mar. 23—Rev. Albert Parker Fitch, D.D. 

Apr. 20—Rev. John Herman Randall, D.D. 
Apr. 27—Dean Chares R. Brown, D.D. 

May 4—Rev. Thomas P. Haig 

May 11—Dean Hughell Fosbroke, D.D. 

May 18—Rev. Archibald Black 

May 25—Rev. Henry E. Cobb, D.D. 

June 1—Rev. Karl Reiland, D.D. 

June 22—Baccalaureate, Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


It will be remembered that by her last will and testament Mrs. 
Frederick Ferris Thompson made provision for continuing the 
entertainments which were inaugurated by her husband many 
years ago and which have been continued through all the interven- 
ing years until her death. Under the provision thus made the fol- 
lowing entertainments were provided during the past year: 


1928 

Dec. 6—Coit-Alber Opera Company in “Cosi Fam Tutte” 
1924, | 

Jan. 17—Dr. Frederick Poole, Reader, in ‘The Willow Tree”’ 
Feb. 29—Beatrice Herford, Monologues 

Mar. 8—Marcel Dupre, Organ Recital 

Mar. 14—Alice King, Soprano 

Mar. 20—Carol Robinson, Pianist 


By the generosity and fine public spirit of Mrs. Frederick Shurt- 
leff Coolidge, we were given the opportunity to hear the London 
String quartet on November 23 and the Elschuco Trio on Feb- 
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ruary 23. Both entertainments were given before audiences that 
completely filled the auditorium of Chapin Hall. 

The Tuesday afternoon lectures were continued as in previous 
years. A list of the lecturers and their subjects follows: 


1924 
Jan. 8—Garfield and Rosecrans; An Historical Puzzle 
Professor Theodore Clarke Smith 
Jan. 15—The Origin of Coal 
Professor Edward C. Jeffrey, Harvard University 


Jan. 22—The Making of an Etching Professor Eugene Paul Metour 
Feb. 12—This Earth of Ours Professor Willis Isbister Milham 
Feb. 19—The Irony of Anatole France Professor David Clark Cabeen 


Feb. 26—Patriotism and American History Textbooks 
Professor Theodore Clarke Smith 
Mar. 4—Evolution in Plants Professor Carl Sherman Hoar 
Mar. 11—Mycenae and its Place in Ancient Civilization 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace, late Director of the British School at Athens, Greece 
Mar. 18—The Roots of Religion - Professor Thomas Hayes Procter 
‘Mar. 25—Byron after One Hundred Years Professor Albert Harp Licklider 


GIFTS 


Williams College is indebted to many alumni and friends for the 
excellent gifts received during the past year. Of several of the 
gifts especial comment should be made. When it appeared that 
Professor Wahl could not recover his lost health and that the bur- 
den of expense would fall with crushing weight upon Mrs. Wahl, 
the long years of devoted service given to the College came quickly 
to the minds of Professor Wahl’s former students, who remem- 
bered not merely the classroom but the many happy hours spent 
in the home presided over by Mrs. Wahl. At once an amount was 
contributed to meet current expenses and later a fund was estab- 
lished known as the George Moritz Wahl Memorial Scholarship 
Fund. As stated in the announcement sent to alumni, the object 
of the fund is “that the income derived therefrom or an amount 
equal to such income shall, during the remainder of Mrs. Wahl’s 
life, be paid by the Trustees to her in grateful recognition of her 
husband’s long service to the College and her own unvarying and 
sympathetic interest in the students; after Mrs. Wahl’s death, that 
the fund shall be retained as a permanent memorial to Professor 
Wahl, the income thereof to be applied by the corporation in such 
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manner and subject to such terms and regulations as its Trustees 
may, from time to time, determine in aiding worthy students of 
Williams in meeting the expenses of a college education, with the 
privilege, however, to the Trustees to use such income, in whole 
or in part and from time to time, after Mrs. Wahl’s death, as an 
allowance by way of pension to widows of other professors.” 

Another gift which deserves especial mention is the bequest 
made to the College by Edward Williams Morley, of the class of 
1860, for many years Professor of Natural History and Chemistry 
at Western Reserve University, a distinguished scientist, and after 
his retirement a resident of his early home, Hartford, Conn. At 
his death on February 24, 1923, it was found that Professor Morley 
had made Williams College his residuary legatee. The total 
amount received from this source during the year, nearly $100,- 
000, was set aside and invested in accordance with the provisions 
of the will, as the Morley Memorial Fund, the interest of which 
will be used for the payment of salaries. 

In my last report attention was called especially to the Chapin 
Library, the collection of rare books presented by Alfred Clark 
Chapin, of the class of 1869. During the past year Mr. Chapin 
made a substantial addition to the collection and has added 
materially to his already great gift to the College. In brief, he 
has expended more than $34,000 for additional volumes and 
items presented to the Library and he permitted the announce- 
ment at the May meeting of the board of his purpose to increase 
the Alfred C. Chapin Library Maintenance Fund of $100,000, 
completed during the year, by an additional $50,000. I beg 
to call particular attention to the items and figures stated in the 
report of the Custodian, published in this number of the BULLETIN. 

The gift of Clark Williams, of the class of 1892, making possible 
the erection of a planthouse addition to the Biological Laboratory, 
will give satisfaction not only to the students of botany but to 
the many alumni who are indebted to Professor Samuel Fessenden 
Clarke for inspiration and guidance in the field of the natural 
sciences and who invariably seek him out on their return to 
Williamstown. Although he retired from active service some 
years ago, Professor Clarke still retains a lively interest in the 
progress of the Department of Biology and added his plea to the 
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request of the members of the Department for the erection of a 
planthouse. Indeed, the suggestion was in the first instance 
made by him while he was still in active service. At Mr. Wil- 
liams’ request the addition will be designated as ‘‘The Se 
Fessenden Clarke Planthouse.”’ 

The William Reynolds Dimmock Scholarship Fund was 
presented to Williams College by Thomas C. Thacher, a graduate 
of Yale University, and certain associates who had been pupils 
of Dr. Dimmock and desired by this means to express their 
appreciation of him as a man and a scholar. The following 
memorandum, prepared by Mr. Thacher and spread upon the 
giftbook of Williams College, is the best expression of the pur- 
poses of the Founders: 


“This fund of $4258.29 is given in memory of William Reynolds 
Dimmock, Williams ’55, who received the degree of LL.D. from 
his Alma Mater. He was Professor of Greek at Williams and 
was also a member of the Board of Trustees. In 1872 he became 
the first master of Adams Academy, Quincy, Massachusetts, 
which position he held until his death in 1878. This fund was 
subscribed by some of his former devoted pupils at Adams 
Academy. The income is to be given annually to such student 
or students in the academic department of Williams College as 
the authorities of said College may select and upon such terms 
and conditions as said authorities may impose.”’ 


The Trustees accepted the gift with expressions of deep appre- 
ciation. 

The following gifts as appraised and entered upon the Treas- 
urer’s books, amount to $845,638.55, to which should be added 
$34,889.77, the cost of the additional volumes and items above 
referred to, presented by Mr. Chapin, making the total of gifts 
for the year $880,528.32: 


Girts RECEIVED FOR CapriTtaL ACCOUNT 


For Scholarship Funds 
From the estate of Catherine G. Lansing, to increase the Abraham Lansing 
Scholarship, $318.75. 
From Thomas G. Thatcher and his associates, to establish the William 
Reynolds Dimmock Memorial Scholarship, $4,258.29. 
From Whiteside Hill, to increase the Whiteside Hill Scholarship, $250.00. 
From Herbert J. Brown, to increase the Class of 1885 Scholarship, $200 
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Brown Co. 6 per cent Serial Debenture 1940, and $50 Second Liberty Loan 
41, 1942. 

From Bentley W. Warren, to increase the Class of 1885 Scholarship, 
$275.68. ; 

From Mrs. W. L. Tyler, to increase the John Cowperthwaite Tyler Memo- 
rial Scholarship, $690.00. 

Contributions to establish the George Moritz Wahl Memorial Fund, 
$11,050.83. 


For Other Funds 


Contributions to the Williams War Memorial Endowment Fund: Cash 
$177,250.00, $14,500 Brown Co. Serial Debenture 6s, 1924-42, General 
Education Board, $35,014.30. 

Contributions to the Williams War Memorial Endowment Fund, specifi- 
cally for the New Gymnasium: Cash $42,250.00, $14,500 Brown Co. Serial 
Debenture 6s, 1924-42. 

From the estate of Francis Lynde Stetson used to establish the Stetson 
Endowment, $65,000. 

From John D. Hardy, to increase the John D. Hardy Class of 1882 Fund, 
$275.06. 

From Alfred Clark Chapin, to increase the Chapin Library Maintenance 
Fund, $15,000 Spokane International Ry. Co. 5s, 1955. 

Contributions, to increase the Williams Professorship Fund, $12. 

From a Friend, to increase a Professorship Fund, $4,237.20. 

From the estate of Edward W. Morley, to establish the Morley Memorial 
Fund, the following securities: $1,500 American Real Estate 6s, 1917; $2,000 
Duquesne Light Co. 1st Mortgage 6s, 1949; $1,300 Mississippi River Power 
7s, 1935; $3,000 First Liberty Loan 44, 1947; $2,000 Second Liberty Loan 43, 
1942; $3,000 Third Liberty Loan 44, 1928; $4,000 Fourth Liberty Loan 43, 
1938; 172 shares Preferred and 692 shares Common of the Dow Chemical 
Co.; 50 shares Billings-Spencer Co., Preferred; 55 shares Preferred and 12 
shares Common of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co.; 36 shares Electric 
Bond and Share Co., Preferred; 60 shares Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. Common stock; $500 note of C. P. & M. M. Harper; $5,000 Second 
Mortgage of Dwight H. Stoughton; and cash of $8,344.01. 

Set aside by the Trustees out of an unrestricted bequest of $300,000.00 
made by Mrs. Mary Clark Thompson, to establish the Mary Clark Thomp- 
son Fund, the income to be used for the support of the Infirmary and the 
Thompson Course, the sum of $100,000.00. 


Girts RECEIVED FOR CURRENT USE 
From Carnegie Foundation, for Retiring Allowances, $8,981.85. 
From Chicago Alumni, for Scholarships, $335.00. 
From C. P. Turner, to defray cost of die for the Turner Medal, $100.00. 
From a Friend for Faculty traveling expenses, $200.00. 
From Class of 1899, for the Conger Literary Prize, $25.00. 
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From Sidney Prince for the Prince Prize, $25.00. 

From the Commons Club and E. H. Botsford, Secretary of the Alumni, for 
purchase of piano in Commons, $150.00. 

From Quincy Bent, for President’s Private Fund, $500.00. 

From H. W. Streator, for the President’s Private Fund, $50.00. 

From former students as refunds to President’s Private Fund, $200.00. 

From Quincy Bent, for Campus Survey, $1,000.00. 

Transferred from Capital Receipts (Class of 1914 Memorial Library Fund), 
$190.21. 


OTHER DONATIONS 


From the Estate of Mrs. Mary Clark Thompson an unrestricted bequest of 
$300,000.00 of which was set aside by the Trustees to establish the Mary 
Clark Thompson Fund for Infirmary and Thompson Course $100,000.00, 
leaving a balance available for General Purposes, $200,000.00. 

From the estate of Mrs. Russell Sage, 126 shares of General Electric Co. and 
$12,280 in cash. 

From Alfred Clark Chapin, for the use of the Chapin Library, $15,650.00. 


To each of the benefactors of the College I beg to express the 
thanks and appreciation of the Board of Trustees and of all 
concerned. 
H. A. GARFIELD, 
President. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN 


In beginning my report for the year 1923-24 I wish, first of all, 
to express my thanks to the President and Trustees for granting 
me a half year’s sabbatical leave from the Thanksgiving recess, 
1928, to the spring recess, 1924. The four months were spent in 
a rather extended trip through the United States, as far north as 
the State of Washington and as far south as Florida. While this 
trip had no specific educational object, I availed myself of the 
opportunity to visit several colleges and universities, including the 
University of Washington, Reed College, the University of 
California, Leland Stanford University, and Tulane University. 
I accepted the cordial invitation to visit his school extended by the 
head master of a well-known California school. The hospitality 
offered was most generous. By invitation I addressed the boys 
as they gathered about the fireplace after their evening meal. 

I had the opportunity of renewing my intimacy with many 
former students and I was privileged to attend a meeting of the 
Williams alumni of Southern California, and to bring to their 
attention some of the more recent matters of interest connected 
with Williams College and its work. 

‘During my absence the office was in charge of Assistant Dean 
Agard, who was designated as Acting Dean. He reports that 
there were no new problems and there were only the regular 
routine matters that required attention. 

In accordance with precedent, various statistics of the work of 
the college are given in this report. The Assistant Dean has been 
kind enough to prepare for me the figures used. 

The total number of undergraduates at the beginning of the 
college year was 690. The total number on June 1, 1924 was 633, 
showing a net decrease of 57 students. One foreign student 
entered late as a senior and two seniors and one junior returned at 
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the end of the mid-years to finish their course that had been 
interrupted the year before. Of the 61 students whose names 
were dropped from the College rolls after the beginning of the 
year, six had finished at mid-years the requirements for gradua- 
tion, 11 had withdrawn from college because of ill-health, and 13 
for personal reasons, 19 were dropped for weak scholarship, and 11 
freshmen failed to matriculate ‘at mid-years. Itis my sad duty to 
report the death of one of our seniors, Hugh Pierrepont Etheridge. 
He met with a serious accident while hunting, and his death came 
as a direct result. Hugh Etheridge was beloved by all, Faculty 
and students alike. During his three years in College, by his 
genial disposition and high ideals, he had won the respect and 
affection of all that were privileged to know him. His death was 
a great loss to the College, and it brought a sense of personal sor- 
row to each one of us. 


Class Oct. 15, 1923 Gain Loss June 1, 1924 
Seniors (Class of 1924)...... 112 6 8 110 
Juniors (Class of 1925)...... 146 | ep. 135 
Sophomores (Class of 1926)... 180 0 16 164 
Freshmen (Class of 1927) ... 252 0 28 224 
LORAIO yee a. Okt on ee 690 r 64 633 


The gross gain of seven, as shown in the list given above, was 
caused by the return to College at mid-years of one junior and two 
seniors and by the transfer to the senior class of four men previ- 
ously rated as juniors, who were allowed to carry courses enough 
the second semester to be candidates for graduation in June. 

The total registration was the largest the College had ever had, 
exceeding by 60 the registration of the preceding year, which was 
the largest up to that time. 


Graduates 
Under- Total Number | Total Number 
Year graduates of Students of Students 
eset Non- in Residence Registered 
nea Resident 
1923-24. ...7. 690 4 6 694 700 
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Statistics that were worked out by a member of the Faculty a 
few years ago showed that, in general, the group of students com- 
ing from the public high schools were making a better record with 
us than the group coming from the private schools. The Assist- 
ant Dean has furnished interesting statistics along this line for the 
first semester of the freshman class of 1923-24. Almost exactly 
two-thirds of the class came from private schools, and one-third 
from public schools. With almost mathematical precision these 
students are grouped in the first, second, third, and fourth quar- 
ters of the class in the proportion of the representation from the 
private and public schools. In other words, if we view these two 
classes of students in a large way, the record made is practically 
identical, regardless of their previous school affiliations. However 
if we take the record of the twenty students that had the highest 
rating, we find that 11 of them, or 55 per cent, came from private 
schools and 9, or 45 per cent, from public schools. This shows a 
very much higher percentage of the better grade students coming 
from the public schools, inasmuch as the figures ought to be 67 per 
cent for the private schools and 33 per cent for the public schools 
if each had just its proportionate share of the good students. In 
the case of the students of lowest standing, namely, those that 
were dropped at mid-years for poor scholarship, the discrepancy is 
still greater,—in fact, almost startling. Eleven of the students 
that were dropped came from private schools and only one from 
a public school. 

The freshman class of this year had the best record of clear 
admission, 82 per cent of the members being admitted free of 
conditions. 

The following table shows all the regular courses offered in the 
college during the past year, with the exception of the freshman 
work in Public Speaking, Hygiene, and Physical Training, and the 
sophomore work in Physical Training. The courses are listed 
alphabetically by subjects, with the numerals that correspond to 
those that are used in the catalogue of the current year. Odd 
numerals indicate first semester courses, even numerals second 
semester courses, and hyphenated numerals year courses. In the 
last column the subjects are all rated on a semester basis for 
purposes of comparison: — 
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Sopho- | Fresh- |Total in/Total in], }°t@l in 


: Subject by 
mores men_ | Course | Subject Semesters 


Course Seniors | Juniors 


———| | | | fl __—COs—=e=en_ 


Problems.A.2 3 re 3 7 8 157 175 175 350 
Axtsl <2) 5. 38 11 me yy. 49 = 
Wg een ee epee ee ee 6 ee 6 An Wy 
Artie MSs ts fi has 4 62 211 
Astronomy 1-2....... 40 40 14 94 re. a 
Astronomy 3-4....... 2 a i a 2 96 192 
Bielogycle2o oe. 8 13 73 20 114 ee. me 
Biology 3-4.......... 2 10 3 i 15 
Biology 5-64, .57 2... . 6 11 3 aw 20 ei ar 
BIGlIOEVHTES poet ee 6 2 he =~ 8 | 157 314 
Chemistry 1-2....... z 9 46 9 65 = oy 
Chemistry 3-4....... 2 ie il on 16 
Chemistry ocf. 2 4 et. - ic 5 12 
Chemistry. 66.4.4." .; Z 5 12 
Cliemistry tains 4. vas: 7 \! 8 * nie 
Chemistry S@4 301 5.. 8 3 st ne 11 124 205 
Economics 1-2....... fi 33 96 24 160 a die 
Economics 38-4....... 5 5s ee | » 67 
-Economics 5-6....... 21 3 a ie 24 
Peonomicsi.. «71k... 16 2 ‘ 18 
Economics 8......... PMN 24 a: 21 
Economics 9......... 18 3 sic 24 2 i) 
Economics 10........ 16 2 a 18 | 329 580 
Ponglish: 1-254 Ak. 8 14 93 16 131 ra oF 
English 3-4.......... ie 27 4 ve ol 
English 5-6 0.5.7 hes. 6 31 4 Al 
English 7-8.......... 17 2 x 19 
Himesh looses. 4 At: 3 1 as ys 4 
Hnclishst1 4) tt 4, 10 a Be Se 10 
English 12..... et Oe Atl Beds, ae ee 4 
een tows: 13 1 : 14 x esi 
Fipolighsl4i eb os ces. 17 2 “a LOX 2 495 
Hrench V2), 4).).04-.0) 0s; 1 - 1 24 26 < nt 
Ue 2s Ce ages 2 A dk ‘ge 1 7 29 37 
Brenchs5-6.4005..52 32.5. zi 22 167 196 
Hrenelt (48) se. 034... 2 6 60 13 81 
French 9-10......... «10 31 7 = 48 a ee 
Frenehut3-14.0 0) d ne. 16 2 uF, uy 18 406 812 
Geology t-2 0} ke. 18 36 8 a 62 4: oe 
Geory74 sos. oe AA) 8 1 a re 9 S ut 
(Geology tol. 5 es oS 16 1 i oe We 88 150 
Gerimnaiiia de... aoe 3.8 2 6 AP tz 42 ws af 
German 3-4......... ue 10 1 13 
German 5-6im 4 it. Gas 1 4 3 re 15 
German 7-8......... 2 6 fe. 8 
German 9-10........ 2 3 tes 5 
Geman 112 Pc... 2 1 3 - iQ 
German 13-14....... 2 1 ak af 3 89 178 
Government 1-2...... 8 58 13 e. 79 a es 
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Course 


Government 3 .....;. 
Government 4....... 
Government 5........ 
Government 6....... 
Government 9-10..... 
Greek 1-2. 2. J a Be 
Greek 3—4...5/.0- 2.0. 


Greek ity re ee. 


ees 1-2 ee eke 
History 3-4... joa ee 
History. 5-60. 7.242 en 
History 773 25. 2 
Hignory: 12 Ai eee 
Italian 1-2 J. ..6 eke 
Italian 3-4... 205. ga). 
Latin d=2 ee 
Latinis—4) 01. Lae 


Latin 7 8 a4) tes 
Latin 8.. a Hite Ss Lz 


Mathematics 3-4..... 
Mathematics 5-6..... 
Mathematics 7-8..... 
Mathematics 21-22... 
Philosophy 1-2....... 
Philosophy 3-4....... 
Philosophy 5-6....... 
Philosophy 7-8....... 
Physics 1-25. > 2h 
Physica3-4., 90 9a 
Physics -6-6..\..5 sae 
Piryeies \/<8.......4.teee 
Physiology ais teen 
Ebysiolowy 2c ck 4 be. 
Public Speaking 8 3-4... 
Religion 1-2. ae 
Religion per a a Re 
Religioniniac sea eat 2 
Relimon Gise io 24 0. 
Rhetorie 1-2. 5.5..28.. 
Rhetorie o-6..5.74. 2... 
Rbeoric. (aes anes 
Rhetorieis7 ai.) Be... 
spaiish 1-2 5 tt 
Spanish 3-4.......... 
Spanish 5-6). ces ee 
Spanish 7-O1 20. ws... 
Statistics 1-2... ....: 


Seniors | Juniors 
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Omowim: ; 


Sopho- 


mores 


- GO Cpe- 


29 
17 


Fresh- 
men 


18 


212 


186 


Total in|Total in 
Course | Subject 


=o 
OADM OLONDHN 


115 


: 
289 
: 
: 
r 


116 


35 
239 


130 
15 


Total in 
Subject. by 
Semesters 


204 


118 
572 
178 
646 
350 
232 
442 

12 

14 

46 
470 


260 
30 


It will be seen from this table that the largest number of stu- 
dents have taken French, the next largest Latin. Then there 
follow in succession Economics, History, English, Rhetoric, 
Physics, Mathematics and American National Problems, Biology, 
Spanish, Philosophy, Art, Chemistry, Government, Astronomy, 
German and Italian, Greek, Religion, Statistics, Public Speaking 
for Juniors and Seniors, and Physiology. If we compare this 
sequence with that given in last year’s report we find that two 
subjects have advanced two or more places in the list, Mathe- 
matics and Italian, while the following subjects are found two or 
more places further down on the list, Spanish, German, Geology, 
and Greek. Last year’s report shows that Spanish had also 
dropped two or more places as compared with its position the 
preceding year. 

At the request of the Student Council we have rated the stu- 
dents of the three lower classes by groups according to their 
scholastic standing. The results will be published soon in 
pamphlet form. As might be expected, the freshman class has a 
much smaller percentage of men in the highest group and the 
incoming senior class has the smallest percentage in the lowest 
group. There are two significant factors that enter into this 
result. One is that the weaker students are weeded out in the 
lower classes, and the second is that the courses taken represent 
more the choice of a student in the later years, inasmuch as there 
are more options allowed, and, besides, a student is taking for his 
major work presumably the subject or subjects in which he is most 
interested or which seem to him to be more closely related to his 
future occupation. 

As usual, there have been only a few cases that required severe 
discipline. Occasionally it is necessary to place boys on proba- 
tion for over-cutting or for violation of some of the regulations that 
are made in the interests of all. In general, however—as I have 
had occasion to say and to repeat—students are law-abiding and 
very amenable to suggestions and advice. Thoughtlessness, of 
course, causes an occasional lapse, but the Williams student, with 
rarest exceptions, will be found to be on the side of law and order, 
both as a citizen and as a member of the College body. 

I should not feel that this Report was complete without a 
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reference to the continued assistance received from the Student 
Council. Each year this Council proves of very great value, both 
in transmitting student opinion and sentiment and in offering 
constructive suggestions. The office welcomes its continued 
cooperation. 
GEORGE Epwin Howss, 
Dean. 

June 30, 1924. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The following report records the principal facts and figures 
covering the activities of the Library during the academic year, 
1923-1924. 


ACCESSIONS 


The number of new volumes received was 3,002, of which 1,975 
were purchased and 1,022 were gifts. Accepting the figures of 
previous reports as correct, the total number of volumes in the 
classified collections of the main library and laboratories is now 
107,142. The books purchased were naturally of a character 
suited or necessary to the requirements of undergraduate instruc- 
tion. 

Of the gifts, many have been found immediately useful for col- 
lege work and have been at once incorporated in the classified col- 
lections. In addition to the written acknowledgment which has 
been made to every donor, a general expression of appreciation 
is herewith tendered to all friends of the College who have con- 
tributed to its collections during the past year. 

The following alumni, honorarii, and members of the Faculty 
made gifts of books and pamphlets: Edward L. Bacher, 711; Tal- 
cott M. Banks, ’90; E. M. Barton, ’24; Percy F. Bicknell, ’84; 
Edward A. Birge, ’73; Charles A. Browne, ’92; James W. Bullock, 
’81;-H. M. Carleton, ’24; A. Burt Champion, ’03; Alfred Clark 
Chapin, ’69; the Class of 1914; Professor J. Norton Cru; William 
L. Crum, 714, W. V. B. Field, ’20; President H. A. Garfield,’85; 
Walter Geer, ’78; editors of The Griffin; Dr. B. B. V. Lyon, ’03; 
A. B. Lyons, ’65; Professor W. W. McLaren; Arthur H. Masten, 
"76; Frank Jewett Mather, Hon. ’89; Professor Carroll Lewis 
Maxcy, ’87; Professor Eugene P. Métour; Professor Willis I. Mil- 
ham, 794; Professor A. H. Morton; Dr. C. N. Myers, ’06; H. D. 
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Nims, ’98; Fletcher Steele, 07; Hayden Talbot, ’03; Professor A. 
H. Tolman, ’77; Ingersoll Townsend, 719; J. J. Trounstine, ’24; 
Professor William F. Walsh, ’98; Christopher Ward, ’90; Rev. 
‘Clarence E. Wells, ’05; Samuel M. Wilson, ’94; and the Williams 
Alumni Review. 

From Miss Ruth Andrews, of Dalton, Mass., we received the 
Class Album of her father, the Rev. G. W. Andrews, ’79; and the 
Misses Emma and Jean Bascom, of Williamstown, presented 227 
volumes from the library of their father, Professor John Bascom. 
Mrs. Myra Burt Bridgman gave three manuscript disputations by 
Federal Burt, M.A., of the Class of 1812. 

Other personal donors were: P. Beale, Herman F. Bell, Rabbi 
Henry Cohen, William C. Comstock, Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, 
KE. C. Farnsworth, Dr. Howard Fox, Mrs. W. M. R. French, James 
L. Hill, D.D., Margaret Humes, Mrs. Edward R. Hun (71 v.), H. 
H. Klein, Charles Knapp, M. Henri Lambert, A. C. Langmuir, 
Ph.D. (53 v.), Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, William Barclay Parsons, 
George Foster Peabody, J. Howard Randerson, Corliss F. Ran- 
dolph, Henry Rawie, Mrs. Walter R. Robbins, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Jesse L. Rosenberger, Julius Rosenwald, L. 8. Rowe, 
C. 8S. Sargent, G. A. Grant-Schaefer, Winthrop S. Scudder, Dr. 
T. H. Shastid, Winthrop Dudley Sheldon, LL.D., Kate Stephens, 
Miss E. Stettheimer, Wilbur Morris Stine, J. J. Storrow, Virginia 
Tanner, Count Paul Teleki, President C. F. Thwing, Paul M. 
Warburg, H. H. Westinghouse, B. A. Whittemore, Wayne C. Wil- 
liams, Henry Parker Willis. 

Of the many corporate societies, associations, civic bodies, and 
colleges and universities whose publications have been received, 
the following should be especially mentioned for the interest and 
usefulness of their gifts: American Antiquarian Society, American 
Bar Association, American Institute of Accountants, Amherst 
College, Brown University, Bryn Mawr College, Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Chilean Embassy, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, Field Museum of Natural History, Illinois State 
Historical Society, Institute of Politics, Jewish Publication So- 
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ciety of America, Massachusetts Historical Society, National 
Sculpture Society, New York State Library, Princeton Univer- 
sity Library, Rockefeller Foundation, Royal Society of Canada, 
Smithsonian Institution, University of California, University 
of Michigan General Library, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of the State of New York, the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. 

The United States Government, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and other states of the Union have sent regularly many 
of their official publications, a considerable number of which have 
proved extremely useful in connection with the current work of 
instruction. 


ATTENDANCE AND CIRCULATION 


1. Attendance 


The attendance in the Main Reading Room was as follows: 





moeptenmber Conk! nig hos bed bie tts Ares wan et 794 
BUDO Weert peg tenet erin tas ea nats Sea ee 3,016 
Movemberia Sucitr ee Perens 52 Se sour'é. 5 2,313 
Weeceniber (x. eT eg A Sa aes ee 1,752 
PAUIUGE Yet hee MES abslt cesy a a's hagdan rey 2,030 
GOLUALY 7 oc ade ce @ AMT AAT SOE AT LAE Be eas oo wnt hes 1,514 
NTAT CHEE IC PORES Aa Rees 2 By Wg ode oe 1,994 
Worle ssteri(ny. Ape) tail... ated. abeaehde ASe%. 1,782 

SR AA Ae cis Pe ea sk, wae oat ee hae 1,746 
UTR et, Bas irae etn ee Sees we ee ee, 874 
TPN AL eens. ned. akayd bales oe ioh es thier MARE cee Tye 17,815 


It is not practicable to keep exact statistical record of the num- 
ber of students who use or consult books in the Stack, but it is 
known to be very considerable, quite equalling, if not exceeding, 
the number who use the books in the Reading Room. No statis- 
tics are available for the Hamilton Wright Mabie Room in which 
the current issues of periodicals are kept as the staff is not large 
enough to detail an assistant to oversee this room. 


2. Circulation 


The number of volumes drawn for use outside the Library is 
shown in the following table: 
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Students Faculty Others Total 


— 





JULY Fas Aes re ee 33 82 412 527 
Almust.( he. Rea. 9 103 740 852 
Septemlser itt. seen an eae 191 246 201 638 
October aw. 248 Mase oe eee 419 408 130 957 
November. (.2 90023 &.. ep: 653 323 118 1,094 
December sack cae ae ee 657 260 45 962 
JEDUELY 6.444 pe ee eee 748 299 100 1,147 
February 4. ae iat 530 308 101 
Nay CDs ‘ae tataser ek ceciecacta ace 731 412 103 1,246 
ADT ct, tae Nee Se oe 624 301 ii 1,002 
Ma yis, 2938 Hat) FQ as 704 286 68 1,058 
Abel rine, See re ete Sa aR 241 138 90 » oe 
La tal 6 sxc ae Ci ote 5,540 3,166 2,185 10,891 


This total of 10,891 represents an increase of 2,446 over the 
total for the previous academic year. 

The number of volumes drawn from the Stack fia placed ‘‘On 
Reserve” in the Reading Room for required or suggested reading 
in connection with the several courses of study was 4,692, an 
increase of 1,423 over those so reserved during the previous year. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


During July and August, 1923, the 10,000 volumes stored in the 
basement of Berkshire Hall were removed to the new library 
building. The work of checking, sorting, and absorbing this 
material into the classified stack collection has gone on throughout 
the year at such times as assistants were available to deal.with it. 

The new accessions, classified and catalogued, numbered 2,769 
volumes, an increase of 515 over the previous year. 

So much difficulty had been experienced in ascertaining the 
facts about the various sets of periodicals and magazines supposed 
to be in the Library, it was decided to make a thorough checking 
and examination of them, set by set and volume by volume. Asa 
result, Miss Stephens completely recatalogued 461 sets of these 
journals and periodicals, and adapted Library of Congress cards 
for the majority of them. The catalogue entries for these sets 
now represent exactly what the Library possesses and may be 
relied upon as being accurate, subject to the usual percentage of 
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inadvertent human errors. An effort to revise the old Continua- 
tion Record finally led to an entirely new one being made for 456 
current continuations. 

A total of 1,182 volumes have been bound or rebound, an in- 
crease of 602 volumes over the previous year. Through using the 
full working time of one regular assistant for a continuous period 
of three months in the work of collating, completing, and prepar- 
ing unbound volumes of periodicals for binding, considerable 
progress was made in reducing the arrears that had accumulated 
during recent years. The above increase represents what can be 
done when a piece of work is handled intensively. Of the 160 
volumes of periodicals lost in a bindery fire in January 1922, we 
have succeeded in repurchasing and binding 124 volumes up to 
this date. 

Owing to illness and vacancies following resignation, there were 
long periods during the year when a staff reduced in numbers was 
obliged to carry the whole burden of work and service. The 
unfortunate effects of such a condition are well-known to all 
administrators. Our difficulty is aggravated by the fact that we 
have no means of securing substitutes. If one member of the 
staff is ill, another has to perform her duties. When months 
elapse between a resignation and a new appointment, the work of 
the position has to be left undone or be partially carried by re- 
maining members of the staff whose own work then suffers. 
Despite these conditions, the loyalty and spirit of the staff have 
been such that there has been, as the statistics herein given show, 
an increased output of work. I desire to make public expression 
of my personal gratefulness to each and every one of them for the 
efforts they have made to meet the increased demands made upon 
them and the always willing manner with which they have re- 
sponded to my requests. The work of the student assistants has 
been done in a most satisfactory manner, and my thanks are also 
due them for the cheerful way in which they have performed a 
host of laborious and often extremely disagreeable tasks. 

It is perfectly apparent to me that service in this Library re- 
quires qualities and qualifications not found in the average library 
assistant nor in most of the untrained and inexperienced persons 
who offer themselves or who are offered as candidates for posi- 
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tions. Certain local conditions, deeply rooted traditional atti- 
tudes of mind toward the Library, and an intensely personal 
manner of approach to it, present formidable difficulties of an 
intangible but very real nature. At every point where the public 
are met, the service requires character, good judgment, intelli- 
gence, a wide knowledge of books and modern methods of utilizing 
them with understanding. Whether a library stands high or low 
in the esteem of the public it serves, depends more upon its per- 
sonnel than upon any other factor. But the twin fallacies that a 
building makes a library and that ‘‘anyone can do library work”’ 
are still held tenaciously in the minds of many who alone have the 
power to improve, strengthen, and support the personnel of the 
Library. These two errors are perpetual obstacles to genuine 
progress in library service. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
W. N.C. Carton, 
Inbrarian. 

June 380, 1924. 
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REPORT OF THE CUSTODIAN OF THE 
CHAPIN LIBRARY 


At the meeting of the Trustees on February 2, 1923, the gift of 
the Library was formally made and accepted. The original gift 
comprised 9,239 volumes and 94 framed items, the total cost being 
$709,793.82. By April, 1924, all these had arrived and were 
unpacked. Additional gifts, namely 704 volumes and 43 framed 
items, have been made by Mr. Chapin, the cost of these amount- 
ing to $34,889.77. At the present time, therefore, the Library 
contains 9,943 volumes and 137 framed items, the total cost being 
$744,683.59. The term “cost” rather than ‘‘value”’ has been 
used, since the prices actually paid for many of these books afford 
no criterion of their real value, that being in numerous instances 
in advance of their cost. 

Mr. Chapin accompanied the gift of the Library by a mainte- 
nance fund which consisted, June 30, 1923, of 85 one-thousand- 
dollar 5 per cent bonds. During the year this fund has been in- 
creased to 100 one-thousand-dollar 5 per cent bonds, thus making 
the yearly income $5,000. In March of this year, the income was 
credited with the sum of $9,500, and in June with the sum of 
$6,150, both additional gifts from Mr. Chapin. 

The books which make up the Chapin Library are not confined 
to any one field in the rare-book world. They comprise notable 
Americana, English Literature, Bibles, fine bird-plates in color, 
and some 600 beautiful examples of early printing from the most 
representative of the first presses, European, English and Ameri- 
can. Of the several hundred additions to the original gift, the 
following are among the outstanding features: the Partzzfal of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Strassburg, Mentelin, 1477, being the 
first edition of this great monument of German literature; the 
editio princeps of the Imitatio Christi, Augsburg, Zainer, 1473; 
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the most important of the editions of Ptolemy’s Geography, Strass- 
burg, 1513; the Paris Polyglot Bible, 1629-45, the third of the 
great polyglots, this Library owning also the London and the 
Complutensian; E’merson’s Letter to the Second Church, Boston, 
1832, the first edition of his first separate publication; a very rare 
copy of Whittier’s Justice and Expediency, Haverhill, 1833; George 
Moore’s Pagan Poems, London, 1881, first edition, with the genu- 
ine title-page; a rare broadside relating to the Boston Tea Party, 
1773; a manuscript survey in the handwriting of George Washing- 
ton, signed and dated, 1752; the original manuscript of John 
Howard Payne’s “‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ signed and dated, 1850; 
and a particularly interesting volume, beautifully bound, of a 
striking collection of autograph letters of the Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to Wilson inclusive. 

Much of the first year has been spent in unpacking and tenta- 
tive arranging of the books themselves, accompanied by attention 
to the details of furnishing, equipping, and the hanging of the 
fifty-nine prints and engravings. It has been found possible, 
nevertheless, to type 510 cards for the check-list, 328 for the in- 
ventory, and to make a beginning on the catalogue. An inven- 
tory list of the vault, very necessary for its frequent checking, has 
been completed. The first piece of work of any note, however, 
has been the Check-list of Incunabula and Aldines in the Chapin 
Library, completed in April. Copies of this will be sent in due 
course to interested individuals and institutions, for purposes of 
comparison, as well as to afford information to those engaged in 
research, as to the resources of the Library. 

A very important part of the work is in connection with the 
showing of books and manuscripts of significance, either from 
their relation to affairs in the world at large or to the college 
courses. ‘These exhibits have been as follows: 

That at the opening of the college year was largely of Shake- 
spearean interest. This was for a twofold reason, the world being 
engaged in commemorating the tercentenary of the First Folio, 
and the college curriculum offering a Literature course on Eliza- 
bethan Drama for which this exhibit provided fine illustrative 
material. The exhibition cases contained the Shakespeare 
Folios, several Quartos, the more significant Shakespeare sources 
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in Italian and Spanish, First Editions of Marlowe, and a great 
number of rare and curious tracts dealing with the history of the 
early English stage and particularly with the closing of the thea- 
tres. In October were shown “‘association”’ books, notable not 
only for date, text and binding, but for their previous ownership. 
Many of these are presentation copies, autographed and often 
annotated by their authors. Many are from famous libraries, as 
shown by their bookplates, crests incorporated in the gold tooling 
of the rare bindings, autograph inscriptions, etc. Ownership of 
extremely early volumes is indicated by the painted coats of 
arms forming part of the richly illuminated floral borders of the 
pages. 

For the exhibit in connection with the meeting of the Science 
Club in January were used First Editions of the most striking 
books in the several departments of the field of Science—Astron- 
omy, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics and 
Physics. As these were in many instances enriched by curious 
plates and diagrams they formed an exhibit which was of interest 
to the general public as well. Early American Literature proved 
another attractive subject, the exhibit showing by means of First 
Editions the development of a national literature from its Colonial 
beginnings and religious controversies, through Franklin and the 
political and Revolutionary writing to the early novel and 
drama. 

A striking exhibit of Bibles was given in May. The Chapin 
Library collection of Bibles is too large to make it possible to make 
at any one time a comprehensive showing; at this time, the object 
in view was to trace the development of the English Bible, thus 
illustrating a senior elective course. ‘There were in the cases, 
therefore, such volumes as the first printed edition of Wycliffe, an 
early edition of Tyndale, the Great Bible of 1539, Coverdale’s 
New Testament, the ‘‘Bug’”’ Bible, the Geneva, or ‘‘ Breeches’’ 
Bible, the ‘‘ Bishops’”’ or ‘‘ Treacle”’ Bible, and the ‘‘ He” version 
of the King James Bible of 1611. The exhibit was enriched by a © 
leaf from the Gutenberg Bible of 1456, the first book printed with 
movable metal type, a thirteenth century Greek manuscript of the 
New Testament on vellum with Byzantine illuminations, a 
thirteenth century manuscript of the Book of Isaiah with glosses, 
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and a Bible once owned by Queen Elizabeth, with her autograph. 
Grouped together were the Eliot Indian Bible, 1661-63, the first 
Bible in any language printed in America, the Aitken Bible, the 
first Bible in English printed in America, and the Saur Bible, the 
first printed in America in any European language. 

The closing exhibit for the college year was made up of volumes 
noted particularly as being the first printed books to embody 
certain points of interest. Thus the exhibit included the first 
book with illustrations printed in color, the first with folding 
plates, the first book printed in italic type, etc. During the year 
also, parts of the exhibits have been changed from time to time at 
the request of members of the Faculty who have desired to have 
shown first editions of works at that time being studied in their 
classes. In this way rare copies of Lucretius, Cato, Varro, and 
the Gesta Romanorum have been shown for Latin 7 and 8, while 
in May Professor Wild conducted one class exercise with the 
members of Latin 8 in the Library, using as a topic the first 
editions of Celsus, Columella, Pomponius Mela, Justinus, 
Frontinus, Florus and Aulus Gellius. An Art class with Professor 
Weston spent an hour in the Library with the volumes of first 
editions of Diirer, while English 12 under Professor Maxcy met 
there also during the exhibit of Bibles. Besides the exhibits 
already noted for Literature 1-2 and 3-4, special ones have been 
given for Literature 5-6 and 7-8. In May also, a class in German 
was conducted by Dr. Long in the Library, the subject being 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, the first German edition and the first 
English translation by Coleridge being shown. 

The year has seen also the holding of several meetings in the 
Library. On the afternoon of October 29, 1923, the first special 
lecture was given. An audience of about two hundred, composed 
of Faculty, students and townspeople, listened to a talk by Dr. 
George Parker Winship, Librarian of the Widener Memorial 
Library of Harvard University, on ‘Rare Books in {American 
Institutions; a New Weapon for the Use of the Humanists in the 
Effort to Produce Cultured Gentlemen.’ The exhibit shown on 
this afternoon was made up of priceless volumes of interest not 
alone for their intrinsic worth but for their history as parts of 
famous libraries. Although the passing years have seen these 
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books in the ownership of various men, as shown by their auto- 
graph signatures, presentation inscriptions and bookplates, the 
care bestowed on them has been so marked that they are still in 
beautiful states both as to text and binding. 

The first meeting of the Science Club, an organization composed 
of the members of the Faculty of the several departments of 
Science, was held in the Chapin Library on the evening of 
_ January 23, 1924, with fourteen members present. Miss Osborne 
spoke on ‘‘Our Scientific Heritage as Shown by Rare Books in the 
Chapin Library.”’ An exhibit of rare first editions of scientific 
books, and of especially fine bird plates in color, was shown. 

On the afternoon of the eleventh of May, the Library enter- 
tained Pipe and Quill, both Faculty and student members. 
Opportunity was thus given the society to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapin informally and to see various rare books, particularly 
those in the field of English classics. ‘Tea was served during the 
afternoon. 

In this first report it is fitting that at least a tentative statement 
be made concerning the aims and purposes of the Library. While 
books of such rarity cannot be regarded as constituents of a work- 
ing library, but must rather be used for purposes of exhibition and 
reference, no volumes being allowed under any conditions to 
leave the rooms, yet scholars and others properly accredited are 
most welcome, and will at all times be aided to make use of such 
books and manuscripts as have perhaps heretofore been inaccessi- 
ble. As regards the Chapin Library and the student body some- 
thing must also be said. The Custodian has invariably met per- 
sonally all undergraduates visiting the Library and has shown 
items not formally on exhibition. With the opening of another 
college year it is her wish and purpose to build from these chance 
interviews a more constructive plan of group conferences, mem- 
bership in the group to rest on the men’s own liking for and true 
sympathy with the world of rare books. With this foundation, 
the discussions should deal with the history of the printed book 
and of book production from the period of illuminated manu- 
scripts. Attention will also be given to presses here and in 
England which are producing books printed and bound with 
careful attention to beauty of detail. The Library has as signifi- 
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cant examples of the work of the modern as it has of the early 
presses. 

The Library receives regularly not only catalogues from dealers 
in rare and out of print books in London, New York and Boston, 
but book-auction catalogues from the leading salesrooms in New 
York and from Sotheby’s in London. These should be of interest 
to those undergraduates who buy books and would enjoy keeping 
in touch with current sales of books not ephemeral in character. 
It is already apparent that there are men in college attracted by 
the idea of the forming of the groups mentioned above. With 
these men, then, can be carried on discussions, illustrated by 
material at hand, dealing with books and their making, with the 
incidental result also, it is hoped, of training undergraduate taste 
and judgment in book buying. 

Some very excellent photographs of the Library appeared in the 
August number of Architecture, 1923. On January 26, 1924, was 
printed in the Boston Transcript “ Alfred Clark Chapin’s Library 
in its Home,” an illustrated article written with sympathy and 
understanding by Mr. George H. Sargent. On the same date the 
Chapin Library was the subject of an article by Miss Janet Mabie. 
in the Christian Science Monitor. Miss Osborne contributed an 
article ‘‘The Chapin Library” to the Library Journal of February 
15, 1924. The Alumni Review for April of this year contained. 
“Alfred Clark Chapin: An Appreciation,” by Miss Osborne. 
This was accompanied by several photographs. 

The Library has a membership in the Champlain Society of 
Toronto, and, through the Custodian, in the Bibliographical. 
Society of London as well as that of America. 

Statistics of attendance kept during the college year show that. 
the visitors numbered 2,323. Such figures are, however, of slight. 
importance, since it must be realized that what zs significant in a. 
library of this kind is the fact that on a day in which the attend-. 
ance was lowest, some piece of constructive work may have been 
done by one visitor, the tangible results of which, plus the pleasure 
and profit to that person, furnish a greater evidence of value than 
would a more cursory inspection on the part of a number of chance: 
visitors. | 

- In closing, it should be noted that work could not have been: 
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carried on with so marked a degree of smoothness and efficiency 
had it not been for the very great help rendered by the staff. 
Too much credit cannot be given Miss Ransford, the assistant, 
and the two student assistants, R. N. Washburne, ’24, and W. A. 
Jackson, ’27, for their never-failing codperation and effort. Their 
work has been accurate, their interest great, and to them the 
Custodian owes her thanks. 


Lucy KUGENIA OSBORNE. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


FACULTY 


The long and distressing illness of Professor Robert Longley 
Taylor cast a shadow over the College community during a large 
part of the last year. Mr. Taylor was stricken on the 5th day 
of December, 1922. He made a brave struggle and one cannot 
say too much for Mrs. Taylor’s courage and support during the 
weary weeks when hope alternated with despair. Mr. Taylor 
died on the 27th day of May, 1923. At the meeting of the 
Faculty shortly after his death the following resolution was 
adopted and spread upon the minutes of the meeting: ‘‘In the 
death of Professor Taylor the Faculty of Williams College feels 
with special keenness a loss that it shares with the College, the 
Alumni, and the community at large. 

Professor Taylor’was a teacher of rare insight and sympathy. 
‘He was a scholar of attainment whose inspiring influence left its 
mark on students and colleagues alike. He was a liberal in his 
open minded desire for progress; he was a conservative in his 
insistence upon standards of proved worth. His ideals of a 
college education were those of the finest humanistic scholarship. 

‘To Professor Taylor’s qualities of heart and mind, to his sound 
judgment, to his unfailing zeal in the service of the College, and 
to his enduring influence for all that is best, the Faculty of Wil- 
liaams College bears witness in this minute. And it extends to 
his family its lasting sympathy in a loss which it can only partly 
share.” 

When it became evident that Mr. Taylor would be unable to 
resume active work application was made to the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for his retirement at the close of the current college year. 
The application was granted and by vote of the Trustees Mr. 
Taylor was made Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages. 

Similar action was taken in the case of Professor Garrett 
Droppers, who was made Professor Emeritus of Economics, and 
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whose retirement took effect June 30 last. Mr. Droppers was 
called to Williams as Professor of Economics in 1907. In the 
same year he was appointed Secretary of the Commission of 
Commerce and Industry of Massachusetts and in 1913 a member 
of the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission. This public 
service was rendered without serious interruption of his teaching 
duties but not without heavy drafts upon his physical powers. 
In 1914 Mr. Droppers was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Greece and Montenegro by President 
Wilson, an appointment which happened to coincide with his 
sabbatical leave of absence, but the coming of the War led the 
President to request that he be permitted to remain at his post. 
The necessary leave of absence was therefore voted by the 
Trustees and Mr. Droppers remained in Athens throughout the 
arduous days of the War and until his physical health gave way 
under the strain. Returning to America in July, 1920, Professor 
Droppers, although far from recovered in health, was able to 
resume his college duties the September following. While his 
progress toward recovery has been steady, it became evident — 
that complete recovery might be defeated unless relief from the 
burden of college duties were assured. Williams is indebted to 
Mr. Droppers for his long years of service. The esteem in which 
he was held by the students is evidenced in the fact that the 
Classbook was dedicated to him in 1918. Remembering the 
important publie services he has rendered and appreciating their 
value both to the country and to the College I express the hope 
of all Williams men who have known him that he may be spared 
for long years of further service in congenial fields. 

Another retirement took place at the close of the college year 
1922-23 which will be noted with regret by the many generations 
of students who came under his influence and direction. Mr. 
Sumner Salter came to Williams as Director of Music at the time 
of the completion of the Thompson Memorial Chapel. Both he 
and Mrs. Salter had achieved distinction in the musical world. 
Prior to his coming the College had relied upon such talent for 
the organ music in the Chapel as could be found among the 
students. The comment of President Hopkins at the time of his 
appointment for the academic year 1905-1906 remained true 
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throughout his long years of faithful service to the College. Mr. 
Salter came to Williams from the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, where he had been organist and choirmaster. Dr. Hopkins 
characterized him and his influence upon the musical life of the 
College as follows: ‘“‘A thorough musician, an accomplished 
organist, an experienced leader who has given to the whole 
musical life of the College a marked uplift. This with the new 
organ in the new Chapel has imparted fresh interest to all religious 
services, and has helped to raise the standards of all the musical 
organizations. The selections of music for the choir and organ 
have been of a noble and dignified character.” 

In my report for October, 1922, the appointments for the 
college year 1922-23 were announced, except that of Eugene 
Paul Métour, who was appointed Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages after Professor Taylor fell ill last December. Mr. 
Métour was born in France. After receiving the degree of 
Bachelier és Lettres in 1898 and of Bachelier és Science in 1899 
he studied in England, receiving a Certificate of Architecture and 
Engineering from the London Polytechnic School, Regent St. 
Coming to the United States Mr. Métour received the M.A. 
degree from the State University of Ohio in 1917. From 1918 
until called to Williams Mr. Métour taught French at the United 
States Naval Academy. All the appointees were present through- 
out the college year except Professor Lessing whose active 
service, by the terms of his appointment, was not to begin until 
July 1, 1923. Professor Weston was absent on leave for the 
second half of the year and Assistant Professor Shepard during 
the entire year, Mr. Weston spending his time in Italy and Mr. 
Shepard pursuing his mathematical studies at Tibingen. 


INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


The second session of the Institute was held in Williamstown 
July 27 to August 26, 1922, the College buildings and grounds | 
being opened to the Institute as in the summer of 1921. Owing 
to the larger number in attendance the Gymnasium was used as a 
dining-hall, a temporary kitchen being constructed on the east 
end of the building. An average of about 175 members, not 
including guests, took their meals there, the western end of the 
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building being used as a lounge. During this session all of the 
lecturers from abroad were lodged in fraternity houses, placed at 
the disposal of the Institute by the courtesy of the societies, and 
at the Greylock and the Williams Inn. The other members were 
for the most part lodged in our dormitories. 

Because of the preoccupation of the summer, the Trustees again 
granted me leave of absence for two months during the winter. 
Mrs. Garfield and I sailed from Boston February 10, 1923, 
returning to Williamstown shortly before the beginning of the 
college session after the spring recess. For nearly three weeks 
we rested in Devonshire, the remaining time being spent in 
London, Paris, and Geneva, where I was occupied in making 
arrangements for the third session of the Institute. 


PHysIcAL EDUCATION 


For many years faithful and important service has been ren- 
dered by Mr. Seeley in training the freshmen in the Gymnasium 
and on the track. Beginning with 1922-23 the scope of the work 
was enlarged. Three hours instead of one per week were re- 
quired of all freshmen and the training was carried through the 
year. The instructional staff became a part of the Faculty and 
consisted of Mr. Messer, Professor of Physical Education and 
Director of Athletics, Mr. Seeley, Instructor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Director of Gymnasium, and Mr. Graham, Instructor 
of Physical Education. 

The result is reflected in the following summaries of reports 
made from time to time during the year by Mr. Messer. Shortly 
after the opening of the College year a detailed report was made 
of the results of the physical examination of the freshmen, which 
had been conducted with the utmost thoroughness. The average 
age of the class was 18 years and 10 months, the average weight 
141 pounds, and the average height five feet nine and one-half 
inches. The average weight of the class was approximately four 
pounds under the normal for students of the age and height above 
given. Fifty-five per cent of the class was above normal. A 
few cases were discovered in which no attempt had apparently 
been made to remedy physical defects. In each such case special 
exercises were prescribed and follow-up work started. Cases 
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needing medical attention were referred to the College physicians 
for treatment. By the 10th of October the freshmen had been 
subjected to the physical ability tests (fence-vaulting, broad- 
jump, 440-yard run, and throwing the baseball). Two hundred 
and ten freshmen were assigned to their several activities as 
follows: Cross-country, 30; Football, 33; Soccer, 11; Baseball, 18; 
Regular Gymnasium Class, 118. Seventy-eight per cent of the 
total number of students in College were actively engaged in 
organized recreation during the fall. Many of the remaining 
twenty-two per cent were participating in some sort of informal 
recreation. 

Later in the season came the swimming tests for members of 
the freshman class which were passed by 179 or more than 82 
per cent of the entire class. The test consisted of four events, 
the purpose of which was to determine which of the men were in 
need of swimming instruction. It was found that 14 members 
of the class could not swim and that 39 required definite instruc- 
tion. Special classes were organized and before the end of the 
year practically every freshman could swim. 

It is gratifying to note that of the four colleges carrying through 
the freshman tests in the so-called “mass athletic contests” 
Williams ranked next to West Point, as follows: 

West Point, total points 313.067—average 78% 
Williams, total points 313.08—average 77.5% 


Amherst, total points 304.13—average 76.1% 
Wesleyan, total points 299.27—average 74.84% 


STUDENTS 


The class entering in September, 1922, numbered 216 new men, 
bringing the total enrollment of undergraduates up to 630. 
Among the problems raised by this large increase in numbers was 
how to provide dining-room accommodations for the freshman 
class. In former years provision for the freshmen had been made 
at the Commons Club. But, the members of the Commons Club 
from the three upper classes numbering somewhat over sixty at 
the beginning of the year, only about forty more could be crowded 
in there. Moreover, to impose the freshmen upon the Commons 
Club during the first month or two of the year produces an un- 
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balanced situation financially and seriously hurts the morale of 
the Club. Meals having been served during August in the 
Gymnasium, the obvious thing to do was to utilize the building 
for the freshman class until the close of the rushing season. This 
was entirely feasible because during September and October the 
training of the freshmen is regularly conducted out of doors. 
Arrangements were made with Mr. Ruether and the Gymnasium 
was used as the freshman dining-hall until the middle of October. 
In view of the discussion aroused by the plan to organize round- 
table groups and to that end keep the freshmen together through- - 
out the year, it is interesting to note the editorial written before 
the proposals were announced, and published in the Alwmni 
Review for December, 1922, under the caption ‘‘Why not con- 
tinue the plan?”’ 

Although the number entering in September, 1922, was by far 
the largest ever admitted to Williams, it is interesting to note 
that the record for quality was also broken. More than 72 per 
cent of the class entered free of condition. The record before 
that time was 69.27 per cent. It is worthy of note, in passing, 
that of the units presented for admission 59 per cent were 
by certificate and 41 per cent by examination, and that, as in 
past years, those presenting certificates stand quite as well as 
those entering by examination. Of the class of 1926 48 per cent 
entered wholly by certificate, 30 per cent wholly by examina- 
tion, and 22 per cent partly by certificate and partly by examin- 
ation. 

Without attaching too much significance to the following it is 
true that of the members of the class dropped during the year 
37.5 per cent entered wholly by certificate, 25 per cent wholly by 
examination, and 37.5 per cent partly by certificate and partly by 
examination. Of those who failed to secure promotion at the 
end of the year 44.4 per cent entered wholly by certificate, 33.3 
per cent wholly by examination, and 22.3 per cent partly by 
certificate and partly by examination. 

The health of the student body was, generally speaking, good 
during the year, but I regret to have to report the death of 
Bronson Murray, a member of the freshman class. The comment 
of the Dean in his report reflects the sentiment shared by all of us. | 
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THe PROPOSALS FOR FRESHMAN YEAR 


In my report of October, 1920, I reviewed somewhat extensively 
the growth of the College and discussed briefly the educational 
problem involved. The large increase in number of the entering 
class in September, 1922, brought us face to face with the ques- 
tion. It was necessary either to abandon the rule adopted in 
1913, requiring students to live in College dormitories during 
their first two years, or to provide temporary quarters. The 
latter course was adopted. The College therefore acquired the 
Chidester house, formerly belonging to Professor Wild, on South- 
worth Street near Main, and the Roberts house at the corner of 
Southworth Street and Lyne Lane, the lots in each case being 
contiguous to College property, and leased five other houses. 
Forty-five freshmen were thus provided for. In each case the 
house was put in charge of a College janitor afd treated in all 
respects as a College dormitory. Obviously this was a temporary 
arrangement. Nor does the question of additional dormitory 
space stand by itself. From the first it was considered in con- 
nection with the proposed plan for the institution of freshmen 
dining-halls and round-table groups. 

In brief, the plan submitted was: 

1. That the entire freshman class be housed in a single dor- 
mitory or group of dormitories. 

2. That as soon as possible suitable dining-halls and.< common 
rooms be provided for the freshman class. 

3. That round-table discussion groups be organized for weekly 
meetings under competent direction, composed of twenty-five or 
thirty freshmen each. These proposals are means to an end. 
The object is to create a sense of unity in the class and to intel- 
lectualize the social life of the campus. American students have 
had too much done for them. It is necessary that initiative and 
the power to think through a given question, logically and 
independently, be cultivated. The heart of the plan is the round- 
-table group and its success will largely depend upon the common 
life of the dormitories and the dining-halls. Each round-table 
would be organized as a literary society for the discussion of 
questions vital to human welfare and stimulating to human 
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interest. The same question would be discussed by each round- 
table group each week, the subject being selected by the Chief 
Advisor of the round-tables and including during the year sub- 
jects from each of the fields intensively cultivated in the class- 
room. The Chief Advisor should be a man of wide learning and 
experience, trained in academic life and experienced in affairs. 
He should be assisted by Advisors carefully chosen, probably 
including members of the senior class. At the weekly group 
meetings discussion would be carried on by the freshmen, the 
Advisors taking part merely as counsellors. As often as possible 
men eminent for their knowledge and achievements in the par- 
ticular field under discussion would be invited to attend the 
meetings and give the students the benefit of their criticisms. 
The round-table discussion groups would not interfere with but 
rather would supplement the work of the classroom and the 
lecture hall. Under this impetus courses of study would take on 
anew meaning. The relation of courses to one another and the 
relation of the college program to life would be better understood. 
It has been suggested that the round-table discussion groups 
might be combined with the public-speaking requirements. The 
suggestion deserves careful consideration. 

These proposals have a direct bearing on the question of num- 
bers. If all members of the entering class are obliged to live in 
the freshman dormitories -it is obvious that, in addition to the 
admission requirements prescribed by the Faculty, no more. can 
be taken in than the dormitories will accommodate. This places 
the control on its physical side in the hands of the Trustees, who, 
when and if they are satisfied that Williams ought to accommo- 
date larger entering classes, will provide more dormitory ac- 
commodations. It may safely be assumed that the Trustees will 
continue, as at present, to appreciate the importance of first 
providing an adequate faculty, commodious classrooms, labora- 
tories, and lecture halls, and that additional dormitories will not 
be erected until and unless these more vital requirements are 
provided. This allows for growth, but it will be regulated and 
controlled. Our growth will be normal and it will be within our 
control as long as we insist upon conformity to the standards we 
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have set up. Each generation of Trustees and Faculty must be 
free to determine what those standards should be. 

At the October, 1922, meeting of the Board the following resolu- 
tion was adopted after discussion of the proposed plan: 


“Voted, That the Committee on Grounds, Buildings, and Im- 
provements be, and hereby it is authorized to obtain, as early as 
practical, plans for a freshman dormitory, tentatively, including 
provision for present or future dining- and common-room accom- 
modations and for future extension of the building or buildings by 
the addition of construction units to meet the increasing require- 
ments for student accommodations, if necessary.” 

It was also “ Voted, That when the Board adjourns, it adjourn 
to meet in New York at a time to be appointed by the President 
and that in the meantime the President seek a conference with 
representatives from the fraternities for the purpose of discussing 
with them the plans suggested in the foregoing resolution.” 


The conference with the representatives of the fraternities took 
place on the evening of October 13 at the Williams Club, New 
York. Meredith Wood, ’16, was appointed secretary pro tempore 
of the meeting and upon roll call representatives from all of the 
fraternities except Phi Sigma Kappa were found to be present as 
follows: Alpha Delta Phi, John C. Jay; Beta Theta Pi, Meredith 
Wood; Chi Psi, 5. P. Blagden and John Goodbody; D. K. E.., 
Geo. L. Hubbell; Delta Psi, N. Danforth; Delta Upsilon, H. M. 
Rounds; Kappa Alpha, Theo. Childs; Phi Delta Theta, R. W. 
Lester; Phi Gamma Delta, Jack Hamilton; Psi Upsilon, Kirk 
McFarlin; Sigma Phi, M. A. Jones; Theta Delta Chi, W. B. 
Putney; Zeta Psi, C. D. Makepeace. Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Mills, of the Board of Trustees of the College, were also present. 

The following is taken from the minutes of the meeting pre- 
pared by the secretary: 

‘““A general discussion followed Dr. Garfield’s introductory re- 
marks [Explanation of the plan and the reasons for it]. This 
discussion was so informal that the secretary is not attempting to 
record each individual’s views. Instead he is giving a general 
summary of the arguments presented pro and con. 

Cae “The arguments advanced in general in opposition to 
the common dining-room plan may be summarized as follows: 


‘A freshman entering Williams is in the formative period of 
his college life. It is at this time that he needs most the influence 
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of the upperclassmen. In the past influence over the first year 
men has been largely exerted in the fraternities, and in the frater- 
nities the principle medium for the expression of public opinion 
has been the eating table. It is there that the freshman is first 
imbued with the spirit of Williams traditions and ideals. He 
rubs elbows with other men and gets their views on life. If he 
is having trouble with his studies he is urged and helped to attain 
better marks. If his table manners and general bearing are some- 
what crude he is frankly called to task. He learns of the honor 
system and absorbs quickly a definite conception of Williams 
standards. In short he is early guided and influenced by the 
tested traditions that have grown up with the College. 

“Tf the freshman is not permitted to eat at his fraternity he 
will have no incentive to go to it other than on meeting nights 
and consequently will not come, to any considerable degree, under 
the influence of the upperclassmen. Furthermore, the arbitrary 
erouping together of men in a body at tables regardless of their 
personal likes and dislikes for each other is essentially an artificial 
division. Men instinctively feel the right to pick their table 
mates and are afforded this privilege only by eating at their own 
fraternities. 

“The plan of having the freshmen eat together during the 
entire year also accentuates the breach between fraternity and 
non-fraternity men. It is an admitted fact that a great many 
tragedies in college occur when men who have been expecting to 
‘make’ fraternities are not asked to join. These men will feel 
the distinction all the more keenly if they still continue to eat 
with their classmates who were but a short while ago, like them- 
selves, non-fraternity men. 

“ As far as the educational plan is concerned, is it not advancing 
the psychology of the freshman too far to assume that he will be in- 
terested in discussions of current national problems when fifty per 
cent of the seniors themselves are not interested in such matters? 

“The arguments advanced in favor of the common dining-room 
plan were as follows: 

“Fundamentally the grouping of a class together regardless of 
social and fraternity distinctions is sound. It makes for democ- 
racy, class spirit, and unity. It is not an artificial grouping be- 
cause it is essentially based on the natural equality of all the men 
concerned and the democratic principle that they eat together as 
members of the same class regardless of social distinction. The 
belief that the freshmen will suffer greatly from lack of upperclass 
influence simply because they will not be able to eat at their 
fraternities during their first year in college is greatly exaggerated. 
In the first place this gives the freshman little credit for natural 
manliness and ability to adapt himself, of his own accord, to 
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Wilhams standards and ideals. In the second place the freshmen 
will have dining with them the various faculty group advisors who 
will themselves furnish whatever restraining influence is necessary 
at the table. Furthermore, we can also be quite sure that the 
fraternities themselves wil! rise to meet the situation if they find 
the freshmen are getting out of their control and will create some 
means of keeping them in hand. This belief is borne out in 
actual practice by the working of the system at Amherst where 
none of the undergraduate body eats at the fraternity houses. 
At that college the various fraternity and non-fraternity men 
group themselves together at eating places in town regardless of 
fraternity membership. No trouble is there experienced with the 
freshmen and upperclassmen have no difficulty in exerting their 
influence over them. Fraternity men at Amherst gather together 
at their respective houses every evening after supper for songs, 
etc., and attendance at the houses by freshmen 1 Is fully as good 
as at Williams. 

“Tt is stated that under the common dining-hall plan the breach 
between fraternity and non-fraternity would be accentuated. 
This is an obvious fallacy, for to say that any plan which primarily 
brings a class together on an equal footing accentuates any feeling 
but that of natural camaraderie and democracy is in itself absurd. 

‘‘Dr. Garfield’s idea of interesting freshmen at the very begin- 
ning of their college life in vital problems is a step in the right 
direction. It would provide a feature in college education that 
at the present time is sadly lacking. As a stimulus to interest in 
the nation’s current social problems the idea is basicly sound and 
deserves support. The best practical method of working it out 
will undoubtedly develop as the plan is put to test. The present 
program, however, starting on the basis of a common dining- 
room where the men will meet and discuss problems at the table, 
appears to furnish the most logical starting point.” 


On my return to Williamstown a meeting of the Senate was 
called and the plan discussed by representatives of the Fraterni- 
ties and the Commons Club, sitting with the Committee on Ad- 
ministration of the Faculty. 

On the 8th of November a special meeting of the Faculty was 
called to discuss the proposals, which had been presented at the 
previous meeting. The following is taken from the minutes of 
the meeting: 

- “Tn order to give a more définite trend to the discussion, the 


President read two questions which he had framed, and his reply 
to them, and requested free and frank discussion. 


ye 


“1. Is there a duty resting upon us to assist undergraduates to 
intellectualize the social life of the campus? 

“2. To what extent is this a curriculum question? 

‘“T have assumed that such a duty does rest at least upon the 
President of the College, who is responsible if leisure is misused, 
and that this is not a curriculum question, except in the sense 
that physical training is a curriculum question, and that no 
curriculum time will be taken or allowed for carrying out the 
proposed plan.” 


It was voted ‘‘That the Faculty approve in principle the 
President’s proposal relative to improving the intellectual life of 
the campus.’ But the time was chiefly occupied in discussing the 
following resolutions which were duly adopted, namely: 


‘““That in the opinion of the Faculty the student body of Wil- 
liams College should be held within the general limits, 600-650, 
and that the limitation should be effected on the basis of scholar- 
ship,” and 

“That the Faculty feels that as now constituted, it cannot 
carry on its work in an entirely satisfactory manner even with 
the minimum number of 600 students.” 


On the 10th of November the adjourned meeting of the Trustees 
was held at the Williams Club, New York. The Committee on 
Grounds, Buildings and Improvements was authorized to proceed 
at once with the erection of a new dormitory on the site opposite 
Williams Hall, it being understood that Williams Hall, the new 
dormitory, and, if necessary, the Williams Hall Annex, be re- 
served for the occupation of freshmen. At the February meeting 
of the Board the feasibility and cost of converting Goodrich Hall 
into a freshman dining-hall and common-room was referred to 
the Committee on Grounds, Buildings and Improvements for 
report at the May meeting of the Board. 

At the May meeting plans were presented showing that at 
an estimated cost of $10,000 Goodrich Hall could be converted 
into a suitable dining-hall and connected with the temporary 
kitchen erected on the east end of the Gymnasium, the old branch 
library on the second floor being used as a common-room. But 
the change involved moving the Administration offices into 
Lawrence Hall, as voted at the February meeting of the Board, to 
make room in Hopkins for the English and German classrooms 
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now located in Goodrich Hall. In view of this and of the de- 
sirability of further discussion of the proposals, no action was 
taken, except as above stated concerning the freshman dormi- 
tories. : 

I earnestly invite attention to the educational problem with 
which we are confronted. 

One could not ask for a more delightful association than that 
to which academic life admits us, but does college life, as now 
organized, strengthen as much as it should the moral and intel- 
lectual fibre of our students and prepare them to solve the 
problems confronting mankind? My complaint against campus 
activities and the social life of our colleges is not merely that they 
occupy far too much valuable time, but that they are on too low 
a plane intellectually. Undergraduates are not Calibans and 
their God is not Setebos, but I very much fear that we are allowing 
them to add to the number of Babbitts. There is a swagger way 
of expressing it among certain college students, ‘cut out the 
highbrow stuff,’ that tells the story better than many words. 
The activities of the campus must be put in balance and their 
quality lifted up. We must help the undergraduates to import 
into the social life of the campus intellectual interests, something 
that will make them, not ‘‘highbrow’’—nothing but concen- 
trated intellectual effort can make them that—but men of wider 
vision, fuller knowledge and more serious appreciation of the 
things that enrich the lives of individuals and conserve the 
strength of nations. ‘‘There must be re-education of the will 
and of the heart, as well as of the intellect, and the ideas of service 
must supplant those of selfishness and greed.’”’* The fundamental 
purpose of the plan now under consideration is to aid in the solu- 
tion of this educational problem. 


SAGE HAL 


The new dormitory was begun on the 13th day of November, 
1922. It is being constructed from the bequest of Mrs. Russell 
Sage and is to be known as Sage Hall, in compliance with the 
wish expressed in her will that the whole or part of the legacy 


* Dr. G. Stanley Hall: Life and Confessions of a Psychologist. 
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bequeathed to the College should be used for some purpose which 
will perpetuate the name of her husband. 


THE CHAPIN LIBRARY 


The most noteworthy event of the year was the opening of the 
Alfred Clark Chapin Library. The gift had been formally made 
and accepted at the meeting of the Trustees on February 2, 1923. 
Mr. Chapin has always been a lover of books and has for many 
years been a collector, but not until 1915 did his purpose to 
establish a great library and present it to Williams take definite 
shape. Stetson Hall, the new Library building, was completed 
and the books moved from the old buildings during the Christmas 
holidays of 1922. The rooms prepared for the Chapin collection 
were not ready until last spring. Under the direct supervision 
of Miss Osborne, custodian of the collection, the books were duly 
arranged in their permanent quarters and on the 19th day of 
June the formal opening exercises took place. 

The Chapin Library comprises over 9000 volumes of great 
rarity and value. Many of them are irreplaceable. They in- 
clude Incunabula and Aldines, English Literature and Ameri- 
cana, Bibles, Books of Common Prayer and Books of Hours, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish Literature, Manuscripts and 
Broadsides. 

At the appointed hour the company of invited guests more than 
filled the Chapin rooms, the collection was formally presented and 
accepted and an address delivered by Professor Maxcy after 
which the collection was thrown open for inspection. A full 
account of this notable event is contained in the July number of 
the Williams Alumni Review, but it is appropriate that I should 
reproduce here the excellent account prepared by Miss Osborne 
concerning the occasion and the remarks of Mr. Chapin: 


“Tt was a moment filled with historic interest for Williams 
College when Alfred Clark Chapin arose to speak of a few only 
of the treasures contained in the library which he was presenting 
to his Alma Mater. The setting of the scene was in itself a 
picture which will long be remembeied by those privileged to be 
present. Simplicity and charm were manifest in Mr. Chapin’s 
every word. ‘Where a man might justly have been proud, he was 
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modest; where another might have been full of his own achieve- 
ment; he was unassuming. As he looked over the shelves, filled 
with beautiful books, and at the walls, hung with prints of ex- 
treme rarity, all chosen with his own personal knowledge, taste 
and care, his thought was evidently not concerned with the 
marvel, for such it is, that so perfect a library had been brought 
together by his interest, but rather with the books themselves, 
their intrinsic meaning and their significance, past, present, and 
to come. 

‘“‘He spoke of such treasures in particular, as the three volumes 
from the library of George Washington, of peculiar value as being 
the very copies of the ‘First Laws of Congress,’ the ‘Institute of 
Physics,’ and the ‘Book of Camp Discipline,’ or ‘Tactics,’ which 
bear Washington’s own signature on their pages, and which were, 
in fact, the books which he most used and had constantly in his 
possession. He read manuscript letters from Washington, 
Greene and Lincoln; he showed unique broadsides and royal 
bindings, speaking of all with the same breadth of knowledge 
which characterized his words throughout. Of particular interest 
was a broadside bearing date of October 26, 1781, which makes 
_ vivid for us the day when to the hands of waiting patriots in 
Boston came the little sheet with the heading ‘Cornwallis Taken.’ 
It makes us see the arrival of the express messenger from Provi- 
dence, bearing the ‘important intelligence’ which had in its turn 
come, also by express, from Newport, where, on the day just past, 
a schooner had arrived after a five-day sail from Chesapeake Bay 
to bring the ‘glorious News’ from York Town. Humorous as 
well as graphic, was Mr. Chapin’s mention of.a broadside printed 
nearby, in Lansingburgh, 1789, setting forth the ceremonies 
attending the introduction, or as we should now say, the inau- 
guration, of Washington. He cited as an instance of our change 
of policy in the newspaper world, the editor’s statement that his 
respectable Readers the public, ‘cannot be more satisfactorily 
informed than by an unembellished recital of the events!’ 

‘Important as are the examples of early printing, and the items 
of early English Literature, Mr. Chapin emphasized the fact 
that the foregoing illustrations of events in our own country’s 
history are living memorials of the men who developed our 
national life. 

‘“No one who heard Mr. Chapin could have remained ignorant 
of the vast import and far-reaching significance of his gift. 
Many men have made gifts of libraries; but no man has ever 
more truly given himself to his Alma Mater than has Alfred 
Clark Chapin, in choosing with wide understanding and infinite 
care these books, so rare within and so like jewels without, to be 
for all time an evidence of his love.” 
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OTHER NOTABLE EVENTS 


The annual meeting of the Association of Colleges in New 
England was held at Williams on November 3 and 4. The 
Association was organized in 1858. Fourteen colleges comprise 
the membership and the meetings are held at the different in- 


stitutions in rotation. 


The last meeting of the Association held 


in Williamstown was in 1905. The following representatives of 
the several institutions were present last November: 


Harvard University 


Yale University 
Brown University 
Dartmouth College 
Willams College 

Ui venstiy of Vermont 
Bowdoin College 


Middlebury College 
Amherst College 


Trinity College 


Wesleyan University 


Abbott Lawrence Lowell, President. - 

Chester Noyes Greenough, Dean and 
Professor of English. | 

Clifford Herschel Moore, Professor of 
Latin. 

James Rowland Angell, President. 

Frederick Scheetz Jones, Dean of the 
College. 

William Herbert Perry Faunce, Presi- 
dent. | 

Roland George Dwight Richardson, Pro- 
fessor of Pure Mathematics. 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, President. 

Craven Laycock, Dean of the College. 

Harry Augustus Garfield, President. 

Carroll Lewis Maxcy, Morris Professor 
of Rhetoric. 

Guy Winfred Bailey, President. 

Trederick Tupper, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature. 

Kenneth Charles Morton Sills, Presi- 
dent. 

Manton Copeland, Professor of Biology. 

Paul Dwight Moody, President. 

Edgar Jolls Wiley, Dean. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, President. 

Thomas Cushing Esty, Professor of 
Mathematics and Dean of the College. 

Remsen Brinckerhoff Ogilby, President. 

Gustav Adolph Kleene, Professor of 
Economics. 

Frederick Slocum, Professor of Astron- 
omy and Director of the Van Vleck 
Observatory. 
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George Matthew Dutcher, Professor of 
PRP UAI CRC } History. 
Boston University Lemuel Herbert Murlin, President. 
, James Geddes, Jr., Professor of Ro- 
| mance Languages. 
Tufts College John Albert Cousens, President. 
Herbert Vincent Neal, Professor of 
Zoology, Head of Department of 
Biology. 
Walter Wallace Atwood, President. 
Clark University Homer Payson Little, Dean. 


The representatives were entertained at the Williams Inn as 
guests of the College. Meetings were held in Griffin Hall on 
the afternoon and evening of the 3rd of November and on the 
morning of the 4th. 

It also happened that this year Williams was the host of the 
Association of College Administrative Officers in New England. 
This Association was organized in 1907 and meets in rotation 
among the colleges represented. The following were present: 
Dean Frank W. Nicolson, of Wesleyan University; Dean T. C. 
Esty, of Amherst College; Dean Paul Nixon, of Bowdoin College; 
Dean Otis E. Randall, of Brown University; Dean H. E. Hawkes, 
of Columbia University; Acting Dean E. Gordon Bill, of Dart- 
mouth College; President Frederick C. Ferry, of Hamilton Col- 
lege; Dean Chester N. Greenough, of Harvard University; Dean 
J. N. Hart, of the University of Maine; Dean Frederick S. Jones, , 
of Yale University; Dean .Howard McClenahan, of Princeton 
University; Dean Frank G. Wren, of Tufts College; Former Dean 
George D. Olds, of Amherst College; Dean William M. Warren, 
of Boston University; Former Dean Frederick P. Keppel, of 
Columbia University; Dean George Edwin Howes, of Williams 
College; Former Dean Carroll Lewis Maxcy, of Williams College; 
Assistant Dean Harry L. Agard, of Williams College. 

The members of this Association were also entertained at the 
Williams Inn as guests of the College and held their meetings in 
Griffin Hall on the afternoon and evening of Thursday, May 17, 
and on the morning of Friday, May. 18. : 

Perhaps among the notable events of the year should be 
mentioned the early morning Chapel during October. Acting on 
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the suggestion of the football and baseball coaches, the students 
requested that College exercises be advanced an hour after the 
change from daylight saving to standard time. The request was 
granted. Therefore during October morning Chapel came at 
6:45 instead of 7:45. The sigh of relief that went up when we 
changed to 7:45 at the end of October would indicate that the 
request will not be repeated. 

It is with pleasure that I record the following concerning 
Williams graduates abroad: 

Harold L. Van Doren, of the class of 1917, having been awarded 
one of the American Field Service Fellowships for French Univer- 
sities, 1s pursuing his studies in the field of History of Art. 

Wallace E. Conkling, of the class of 1918, received the Litt.B. 
from Keble College, Oxford, after one year in residence. 

Christopher L. Ward, Jr., of the class of 1920, Rhodes Scholar 
from the State of Delaware, received an “‘Oxford First’’ and the 
degree of B.A. from Merton College, Oxford. 

Robert Cluett, Jr., of the class of 1920, is reading for a B.A. 
in Literature at Exeter College, Oxford. 

Charles L. Taylor, Jr., of the class of 1921, is reading for a B.A. 
in Theology at Keble College, Oxford. 


THe New GYMNASIUM 


The report of the Committee on Grounds, Buildings and Im- 
provements, circulated among the Alumni, sufficiently explains 
the purpose of the Trustees to begin work on the proposed field 
gymnasium at the earliest moment possible. Responses in- 
vited from the Alumni concerning place and location were sur- 
prisingly few. In all not more than twenty-five letters have 
been received. The question of location is, of course, a matter 
of first importance and is receiving careful attention. The 
entire $500,000, reserved for a field gymnasium in the War 
Memorial Endowment Fund, has been subscribed. Nearly 
$70,000 of additional funds, given expressly for that purpose, 
after the completion of the million dollar endowment, had been 
received at the close of our fiscal year, July 1,* and by the time 
the question of location has been dursrmniied and final. pivgs 

* Sept, 30, 1923 the total received amounted to $104,000, 
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agreed upon enough will be in hand to warrant a prompt pean 
ning of the building. 


RELIGIous ACTIVITIES 


The excellent report prepared and distributed by the Williams 
Christian Association makes it unnecessary to comment upon the 
religious activities of the College during the year, further than to 
commend the earnest endeavor of the members of the Society. 

During the year 22 students became associate members of the 
College Church. A canvass of the church affiliations of the new 
members of the freshman class revealed the following distribu- 
tion: Baptist 9, Christian Science 4, Congregational 29, Dutch 
Reformed 5, Episcopal 76, Friends 2, Jewish 3, Lutheran 4, 
Methodist 7, Presbyterian 48, Roman Catholic 10, Unitarian 6, 
Universalist 3, Unknown 12. 

An attempt was made during the year to place before the 
_ students through the morning Chapel readings some conception 
of the development of the idea of God and of religion as revealed 
in the Old Testament, to trace the growth of a nation from the 
pastoral stage to a high degree of civilization and to trace the 
causes leading to its destruction. The books of the Old Testa- 
ment were the literary background of Christ’s life. To follow 
the unfolding of the Hebrew idea of God, from the conception of 
Jehovah as a tribal deity, jealous and revengeful, to a righteous 
and merciful God of all nations, is essential to a thorough under- 
standing of Christ’s teaching. During the year we have carried 
the history from Abram’s time to the dispersion of the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel. During the coming year the fate of the 
Southern Kingdom of Judah, the warnings of the Prophets, the 
teaching of the larger conception of God, and the great literary 
masterpieces of the Old Testament will be read. At the vesper 
services on Sunday the readings have been from the New Testa- 
ment, with occasional comment to draw attention to the contrast 
between Christ’s teaching and that of the Old Testament. 

_ The list of College preachers for the year follows: 
1922 


Sept. 24—Rev. William P. Merrill, D.D., New York City 
Oct. 1—Rev. William L. Sawtelle, D.D., Scranton, Pa. 
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Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


1923 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 2 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 


8—Rev. Harry P. Dewey, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
15—Rev. F. Boyd Edwards, D.D., Pottstown, Pa. 
22—Rev. Samuel V. V. Holmes, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
29—Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D., Burlington, Vt. x. 

5—Rev. Henry E. Cobb, D.D., New York City 
12—Rev. Hugh Black, D.D., New York City 
19—Dean Charles R. Brown, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 
26—Rev. Albert P. Fitch, D.D., Amherst 

3—President Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 
10—Rev. Harris E. Adriance, Englewood, N. J. 
17—Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., Cambridge 


7—Dean Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, D.D., New York City 
14—Rev. Charles G. Sewall, Rye, N. Y. 
21—President Bernard I. Bell, D.D., Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
28—Right Rev. Charles Fiske, D.D., LL.D., Troy, N. Y 
4—Rev. John S. Zelie, D.D., Troy, N. Y. 
11—Rey. J. Edgar Park, West Newton 
18—Rev. Alfred E. Stearns, Litt.D., L.H.D., Andover 
25—Rev. Albert P. Fitch, D.D., Amherst 
4—President Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 
11—Reyv. Robert R. Wicks, D.D., Holyoke 
18—Rev. T. Hayes Procter, Ph.D., Williamstown 
25—Rev. John Hermand Randall, D.D., New York City 
1—Rev. Edward A. McMaster, Williamstown 
8—President Charles A. Richmond, D.D., LL.D. , Schenectady, Nia Xa 
22—Rev. Karl Reiland, D.D., New ae City 
29—Rev. Thomas P. Haig, Rockville: Conn. 
7—Rev. Harry L. Everett, Jersey Citys Ni. 
13—Very Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D.D., New York City 
20—Rev. Willard L. Sperry, Boston 
27—Rev. Frank L. Janeway, United States Navy 
3—Rev. C. Thurston Chase, Great Barrington 
10—Rev. Carl Hopkins Elmore, Englewood, N. J. 
17—Rev. Y. Y. Tsu, New York City 
24—(Baccalaureate) Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 


Communion services were held October 22nd, January 14th 
and April 29th, the preachers of the morning officiating. 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Again, as for many years, we are indebted to Mrs. Frederick 
Ferris Thompson for a delightful course of entertainment, en- 
joyed by both the College community and our friends in the town. 
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The following is the list: 


1922 
Nov. 3—Loraine Wyman, Old Folk Songs 
Dec. 7—Charles Lutton, Baritone 


1923 

Jan. 8—Magdeleine Brard, Pianist 

Jan. 15—Edwin Whitney, Reader 

Feb. 20—Coit-Alber Opera Company, Mozart’s ‘‘Impresario”’ 
Mar. 2—The Floyds, Magicians 

Mar. 9—The Russian Cathedral Quartette 


For many years Mr. Eugene Delano, of the class of 1866, and 
a member of the Board of Trustees, made it possible for us to 
hear the Flonzaley Quartet. Since his death the concerts have 
been continued in his memory and the concert was given in 
Chapin Hall on-Sunday afternoon, November 12, before an 
‘audience that completely filled the auditorium. 
The following Tuesday afternoon lectures were given in the 
auditorium of the Thompson Physical Laboratory during the 
, year: 
1928 
Jan. 9—My Experiences in Russia Dr. John Sheridan Zelie 
Jan. 16—Can Germany Pay Reparations? Professor David Taggart Clark 
Jan. 23—What Foreign Policy for the United States does a Regard for Na- 
tional Interest now Require? Professor Theodore Clarke Smith 
Feb, 6—Can Germany Pay the Reparations? Professor Jean Norton Cru 
Feb. 18—Man and Art Twenty Thousand Years Ago 
Professor Herdman Fitzgerald Cleland 
Feb, 20—Hispanic America; Its Culture and Its Ideals 
Dr. Victor André Belaunde 
Feb. 27—The New Government in Europe Professor Robert Devore Leigh 
Mar. 6—Iceland during the Saga Period Professor Carl Wilhelm Johnson 
Mar. 183—Some Observations on Glass Professor Brainerd Mears 
Mar. 20—Life in 17th Century Massachusetts; Cotton Mather and His Circle. 
Professor Samuel Edward Allen 
Mar. 27—American Ideals; What Is 100 per cent Americanism? 
Professor Durant Drake 


GIFTS 


On Commencement day Mr. Arthur H. Masten, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Williams War Memorial En- 
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dowment Fund, handed me the following statement which I had 
the satisfaction of reading at the alumni luncheon: 


“The total subscription to the Endowment Fund to the 19th 
instant as shown by the books of the Seaboard National Bank 
are $1,313,085.04. This does not include the $200,000 pledged 
by the General Education Board. 

“The Endowment Fund of. $1,500,000 is accordingly fully 
raised with a slight surplus, which will be most useful in meeting 
the inevitable shrinkage in making collections.” 


It will be recalled that a year ago Mr. Masten said, speaking 
for the Committee, that they did not wish to regard their task as 
accomplished until the full amount had been subscribed. In a 
formal communication to Mr. Masten the Trustees have ex- 
pressed their renewed sense of obligation to him and to all asso- 
ciated with him in a great task successfully accomplished. 

To each of the generous donors to the College whose gifts are 
indicated below I beg to express the thanks and appreciation of 
- the Trustees and of all interested in Williams. 

John P. Marble, of the class of 1918, presented to the Chemical 
department important chemical supplies. j 

During the year the College came into possession of about 
fifty acres of land bequeathed to Williams by Miss Alice Brown. 
A large part of this bequest consisted in the homestead formerly 
occupied by Miss Brown and, prior to his death, by Mr. Charles 
Sumner Cole, former Treasurer of the College. The square brick 
house on the north side of Main Street, east of Cole Avenue, will 
be remembered by many generations of Williams graduates. 
The land extends along Cole Avenue to the houses beyond and 
to Green River. 

The great gift of the Alfred Clark Chapin Library cannot be 
adequately measured in dollars. Considerably more than $700,- 
000 was expended by Mr. Chapin in making this collection. At 
the time of the presentation of this exceptional gift we were 
informed by authorities among book-collectors that its present 
worth exceeded one million dollars—indeed, that many of the 
items could no longer be acquired. ‘The value of the Chapin 
Library to students and scholars will increase with the years. 
It is one of the great intellectual resources of the College. 
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It is the most important single gift that Williams has re- 


ceived. 


During the year a tablet was erected to the memory of Dr. 
Franklin Carter, sixth President of the College, who for twenty 
years served Williams with great distinction and inspiring devo- 
tion. The tablet was presented by his daughter, Mrs. Paul C. 
Ransom, and has been placed upon the north wall of the vestibule 


of the Chapel. 


SEPARATE Girrs RECEIVED For CapiTaL ACCOUNT 


For Scholarship Funds 


From Mrs. W. L. Tyler, to increase the John Cowperthwaite 
iyier. Memorial Scholarship Fundy. i 2eeto.) hese oa. 
From the late Elizabeth R. Holloway, to establish the Samuel 
Ge Goodale Scnelarshingsband= esau he eee. eis, 
From the late Mrs. Emma Nassau Swan, to establish the Wil- 
liam Swan Memorial Scholarship Fund.............. 
From the late Mrs. Francis Emerson, to establish the Robert 
Crawford Scholarship Fund (subject to annuity)...... 
From Whiteside Hill, to increase the Whiteside Hill Schol- 
Siar UNC errr es eee ee. a es 3 ee, ee 
From the Thomas S. Van Volkenburg Trust Fund, to increase 
the Walter Edwards Scholarship Fund, securities... .. 


Total Gifts for Scholarship Funds valued at.......... 


For Other Funds 
Contributions to the Williams War Memorial Endowment 
Fund: 
Qiao. eereien he hier ee et bt toteist $423,500.00 
RECOITRNOS ihc was A a are. Se 57,400.00 


From the General Education Board... .. 156,276.62 


Contributions to the Williams War Memorial 
Endowment Fund, specifically for the new 


gymnasium: 
POSTERS Ctra iy kee BRM aie’ p Liste v2 $33,817.61 


Securities and accrued interest.......... 35,250.00 


Total for the Wiliams War Memorial Endowment Fund 


From the Class of 1899, to establish the Henry W. Conger 
Memorial Literary Prize, securities.................. 
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$690. 
10,556. 
4,750. 
5,000. 
300. 
11,000. 


$32,296. 


$636,920. 


$69,067. 


$1,000. 


$705,987. 


00 


66 


00 


00 


00 


00 


66 


61 


73 


00 


From Alfred Clark Chapin, to increase the Chapin Library 
Maintenance Fund, securities. =, « asset busy hab tee fet 
From Samuel Hopkins, to increase the Samuel Hopkins 
NISCMOMISE E UNO, -SeCULIUlEd ., ai. s bee os a ee ee eee 
From Bentley W. Warren, to increase the William Wirt and 
Mary A. Warren Professorship Fund,............... 
Insurance on the life of Samuel D. Wyman, added to the 
Class of 1914 Insurance Fund... 02 e Wiseelen ieee 
Contributions to the Williams Professorship Fund....... 
Transferred from Income Accounts.................-. 


$1,000.00 
10,000.00 
40,000.00 
5,700.00 
252.25 
22.50 


4,414.53 
132.17 





$766,644.84 


— 


SEPARATE GiFTs RECEIVED For GENERAL PURPOSES 


From Estate of Francis Lynde Stetson, cash, securities and 
mortgage... ‘urine ear eae ee Rts Awe wise ds oat 

From: Hstate, of .Mrs, Russell Sageahice) dao) } ee ene in 

From Estate of Alice Brown, real estate................. 


Total Gifts for General Pig poses. , head. 0 ee 


From Alfred C. Chapin, the Chapin Library............. 


SEPARATE Girts RECEIVED For CurRENT USE 


From Carnegie Foundation for Retiring Allowances....... 
From Class of 1867 for general purposes................. 
From Mrs. F. F. Thompson for Thompson Course........ 
From Herbert H. Lehman for support of Department of Phys- 
ical Hiduca lion arr ater. te Aenean Gar Peek Gh aot e 
From a Friend for defraying traveling expenses of Professors 
in attending educational conventions............... Res 
From the Brown Brothers of Portland for general purposes. . 
From Estate of H. A. Harman for general purposes........ 
Transferred from Capital Receipts (Class of 1914 Memorial 
Tabrary Pui) 40 < Vengie. .o4 a cer Ae ve en ey eee 
Amount returned to President’s Private Fund............ 
Aniourititransicrred te tern. he 7 eae Lean et ee meee 


Total Gifts. for Current Use sae ae ee 


Total Received during the year from Gifls and Bequests. 
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$508,832.39 
50,000.00 
20,000.00 
$578,832.39 


$719,662.00 


- $8,415.00 
89.00 
1,500.00 


5,000.00 
200.00 
7.50 
534.42 
P3917 
225.00 
200.00 
$16,303.09 


$2,113,738 .98 


Allocated as Follows: 


macdeq. tO ocholarshipn Lunds a. ates oc.t ters cae. oe $32,296 . 66 
Added to other Endowment Funds................... . 766,644. 84 
Added to Plant Account: 
Mrs. Russell Sage Bequest............. $27,583 .26 
mluce Brown Bequests. feo o8. .. 565.0. 20,000 . 00 _ 47,583.26 
Sr HADIMOL IDTATV aed vie es Sate ON oe a, A 719,662.00 


Credited to Surplus and Deficit Account during the current 
year: 


Francis Lynde Stetson Bequest......... $508,832.39 

Mrs. Russell Sage Bequest............. 22,416.74 531,249.13 

PUGS ULLGN be S warts ods at. ore i Sa Pee 16,303 .09 
OLED SUA DOLOAM, Geet gn Rhee eae es $2,113,738 .98 


While this report was in course of preparation word was 
received of the sudden death of Mrs. Mary Clark Thompson. 
_ Mrs. Thompson died at Canandaigua on the afternoon of July 28 
and the funeral was two days later. It was a sad return for 
those of us who had been guests at lovely Sonnenberg, but none 
could regret the quick passing of one whose years could not have 
been greatly lengthened and who, lingering, might have suffered 
much. ‘ 

Her husband, Frederick Ferris Thompson, was for many years 
a friend and benefactor of the College. Among his more impor- 
tant gifts were the Physical, Chemical, and Biological labora- 
tories. Mr. Thompson was a Trustee of the College from 1886 
to 1899. Since his death Mrs. Thompson has carried on his 
interest in the College as if it were her own; indeed, it became 
her own because it was his, and she erected and endowed the 
Thompson Memorial Chapel in memory of her husband. Mrs. 
Thompson gave and equipped the Thompson Infirmary and when, 
in 1915, the Chemical Laboratory was destroyed by fire, Mrs. 
Thompson rebuilt and equipped it. During her life the gifts of 
Mrs. Thompson aggregated more than $650,000, while large 
sums, of which we have no knowledge were contributed by her 
every year to the support of needy students attending Williams. 
By her will Mrs. Thompson bequeathed to the College $300,000. 

H. A. GARFIELD. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN 





The appointment of Assistant Professor Harry L. Agard as 
Assistant Dean brought to the office a very efficient colleague. 
He has taken charge of many important matters and has intro- 
duced many marked improvements in the conduct of the ad- 
ministrative work. There have been no other changes in the 
office staff, and all have codperated faithfully in the interests of 
the College. The increase in the number of students and the 
greater attention given to the collection of various vital statistics 
have added to the work of the office. 

The custom established a few years ago of giving statistics of 
the regular work of the College is repeated in this Report. The 
Assistant Dean has been good enough to prepare these figures. 

The total number of undergraduates in College at the begin- 
ning of the year 1922-23 was 630. The total number on June 1, 
1928, was 583, showing a net decrease of 47 students. One 
student reéntered College at mid-year after a serious illness. Of 
the 48 students dropped from the rolls after the beginning of the 
year, two had completed at mid-year the requirements for 
graduation, 11 had withdrawn from College because of ill health 
and 7 for personal reasons, 14 were dropped from College for 
poor work in their studies, 12 freshmen failed to matriculate at 
mid-year because of weak scholarship, and one student was sus- 
pended; I have the sad duty to record the death of one freshman. 
This is the first death during term time the College has had the 
great sorrow to report for a number of years. Bronson Murray 
was a young man of sterling character, who suffered uncomplain- 
ingly the physical impairment under which he labored for a 
large part of the year and who finally was forced to succumb to 
an attack of a somewhat baffling and insidious infection. He 
represented the best type of Williams man and in the few months 
that he was with us had won the respect and love of college mates 
and instructors. 
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Class Oct. 15, 1922 Gain Loss June 1, 1923 








Seniors) (Class of°1923).8 0 106 0 OPES: 103 
Juniors (Class of 1924).......... 122 0 6 116 
Sophomores (Class of 1925)...... 161 1 12 159 
Freshmen (Class of 1926)....... £ 241 0 aN 214 

OtaAIS ©. 8. u.c0e aoe oe ee 630 1 48 583 


The total number of undergraduates was the largest in the 
history of the college, exceeding by 47 the total of the preceding 
year, which was the largest enrollment up to that time. 











Graduates 
‘ Under Total Number | Total Number 
Year graduates of Students of Students 
. Non- in Residence Registered 
Resident resident 
BZA 258 | 630 2 9 632 641 





As recorded in my Report of last year, students are no longer 
classified in accordance with Admission Groups. Previously 
those Admission Groups had differentiated the students entering 
with Greek, those entering with maximum French or German, 
and those entering with maximum Mathematics. But the in- 
troduction of Spanish on a parity with French and German in 
the admission list complicated the Group system, and it was 
abolished. However, there are some admission statistics of the 
entering class of last year that may be of interest. One hundred 
and eighty-nine students entered with two or three units of 
French, 27 with two or three units of Spanish, 24 with two or 
three units of German, and 12 with two or three units of Greek, 
while 31 students presented two or more units of two modern 
languages each; 68 offered more than three units of Mathematics 
(three units representing the minimum required of all candidates), 
while 20 presented four and one half units.in that subject; in 
the Sciences there were the following units offered: in Physics, 65; 
in Chemistry, 56; in Biology, 27; in Botany, 3; while 25 students 
presented two or more units in Science; there were 103 that 
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offered more than one unit of History (one unit, either American 
or Ancient, being required of all candidates.) 

The minimum number of units for clear admission to college 
has been fourteen and one half. That has been the possible 
minimum if a candidate presented for his Elective one half unit 
in Mathematics—Advanced Algebra, Solid Geometry, or Trigo- 
nometry. With any other combination, in order to gain clear 
admission, a candidate needed to offer either fifteen or fifteen and 
one half units asa minimum.* Asa matter of fact, a very large 
number of candidates presented more than the minimum re- 
quirements, 103 offering at least fifteen and one half units while 
83 presented more than fifteen and one half units. 

The following table gives all the regular courses offered in the 
college during the past year, with the exception of the work in 
Public Speaking, Physical Training, and Hygiene, required of all 
incoming freshmen. The courses are listed alphabetically by 
subjects with numerals corresponding to those used in the cata- 
logue of the current year. Odd numerals show first semester 
courses, even numerals second semester courses, and hyphenated 
numerals year courses. In the last column the subjects are all 
rated on a common basis for purposes of comparison, namely, a 
semester’s work. It will be noted that the largest number of 
students have taken French, the second largest Latin, then 
follow successively: History, Economics, Literature (English) and 
Rhetoric, Physics, American National Problems, Spanish, Biol- 
ogy, Mathematics, Philosophy, German, Government, Chemistry, 
Greek, Geology, Astronomy, Italian, Religion, Art, Physiology, 
Statistics, Public Speaking. 


* A change has just been made whereby fifteen units will represent both the minimum and 
the norma] requirement for admission. 
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Course 


American National’ 
Problems ;.:|.ts°:an . 
AT USL ae se TAmAS SS Ee 
Un foe ee ee 
Astronomy 1-2. . ss... . 
Astronomy 3......... 
Biolog ylAQape = a aeede: 


Chemistry 3-4....... 
hemistry 2) sas + cea 
Chemistry G2. a2). © 
Chemistry fies ties 
Chenstriy Si°, 1 i. ; 
Economics 1-2....... 
Economics 3-4....... 
Economics 5-6....... 
SEECONOMICE’, Mets e ts. | 
Economics 8......... 
French. [22-03 « ansen: 
Frenchy 3-29 oD ean. 
Brenchs5-6 seis. Sus 
Frenelt 728 «00: «ates 
French 9-10......... 


Geologya i, a ere. 


Grerman o=4..°5 6) ele . 
German 5-6......... 
Germar (7-82...) a4... 
German 9-10........ 
German 11-12....... 
German 13-14....... 
Government 1-2...... 
Government: 3:4. 2... 
Government 4........ 
Government 5........ 
Government 6........ 
Government 9-10..... 
Greek 1-22 +. ob... 





Seniors 


MAINO RE WOW: PEBRNON 


— 


= - 5 
NWNNNOWFNNOW: SNH POOONW: 


jak fet 


ey ho a 





Juniors 


Total in|Total in 
Course | Subject 





ft. 


Or 
ORWNNNRNHNOWW- 


— . 
FPwWwwoONnr-: 





22 
75 


rR DO: 
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i 





189 
32 
2 
49 





189 
34 
50 

162 
98 


239 


399 


54 


113 


132 


65 


Total in 
Subject by 
Semesters 


2278 
34 
99 

308 
165 


447 


798 


100 


226 


223 


118 








Total in 


Course Seniors | Juniors | Sopho- | Fresh- |Total in/Total in|subject by 
mores | men | Course | Subject } gemesters 











History 152 2G 5 23 8 








2 14 124 
History 3-4.'......... 10 38 3 - 51 
History. 9 Ge ook foes isa bl 23 4 1 59 
History 7-8... 22. 18 z Pk A. 13 
Pistory 9 . 220 eis . San 8 Z . 10 
FUSUOE Vl) eee eae 4 ke 4 ff ns 
Historpel2 73. see. 4 3 2 NA 520 
Ttalian42b acs tircasay 16 pA) 1 a 42 42 84 
1S aa a Er De 1 <2 9 216 226 he “rs 
Latin: oA, 2 FSP 2 45 4 51 
Late b-Ge: ostobs es i 8 3 12 
A tIN 7 Se eae een 5 1 5 = og 
Tate Sth Peer 1 oe 1 291 580 
Literature 1-2........ i 10 80 11 114 as a 
Literature 3-4........: ‘ 28 3 a 38 
Literature 5-6........ ai 3B 25 2 1 31 
Literature 7-8........ 12 ah 12 
Literature: lO. -¢ “fa... 4 4 
Lrterature TIP at eee: 14 a 14 
Iiteraturec2i2 doa: 6 bs. 6 
Laterature 13... bee. 4 10 1 11 A ~ 
Literature 123.2 18 1 ay = 19 249 444 
Mathematics 1-2..... Re be 11 87 98 ae 23 
Mathematics 3-4..... 1 fe 19 9 29 
Mathematics 5-6..... 1 3 5 a 0) 
Mathematics 7-8..... 2 6 2 v 10 
Mathematics 9....... 4 2 6 a ab: 
Mathematics 10...... 5 1 6 158 304 
Philosophy 1-2....... 16 24 62 102 . ied 
Philosophy 3-4....... 2 6 3 Be 11 
Philosophy 5-6....... 9 10 2 Zt ee ise 
Philosophy 7-8.:..... 4 A - 4st L188 276 
Physics 1-2) ssh. ae. it 7 10 ae 148 187 ze ber 
Pirysics 3-47) ae: -. 3 9 14 F 26 
Physics 5-6: . 2) $ oa. 4 + 4 eo iP 
PIVSICS TGs. bec es 2 =A ory BIg 438 
Piysioiogy. | Santee 8 on 8 7 
Physiology 253 ias. 2 8 a vs 8 16 16 
Public Speaking 3-4... 4 2 On 6 6 12 
Religion ts2 62. t veo Y. iD 10 2 25 fe td 
Religion:3 og... < 2 1 a 3 
Religions Otero taste ve 5 5 en the 
Rélimion eee. 4. a - av 11 44 69 
Rhetoric 1-2......... 1 1 8 172 182 + ag 
Rhetorie 5-6. ......:. 8 25 A a oo 
Hhetoner b= 6 2 8 ip io 
Rhetorie) Sac sth ves 3 6 ie 6 229 444 
Spanish: 1-2. oe a ae 45 90 3 He 
Spanish $43. 000520 .. S 6 24 12 AT 
Spanish 5-6. ......... 14 6 4 4 28 > ere 
Spanish 7-8. se we 6 Ne 6 L?t 6 1 a 
Statistics 1-2......... 6 1 7. € 14 





A comparison with the sequence as given in last year’s Report 
shows that the following subjects have advanced two or more 
places in the list: Latin, Literature (English), Rhetoric, Philoso- 
phy, Government, and Greek; while the following subjects have 
dropped two or more places in the list: Physics, Spanish, Chemis- 
try, Astronomy, and Art.* Two of these subjects, namely, 
Latin and Spanish, appeared similarly on last year’s Report, 
Latin as having advanced at that time two or more places in the 
list and Spanish as having dropped two or more places. 

We have in the office a tabulation of the record in each course 
of the number of A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, and E’s and the corresponding 
percentage in each case. It is doubtful if these figures are of 
sufficient interest or of sufficient value to publish. It may be 
worth while, however, to give the summary. ‘The percentage 
of A’s for all courses combined for the full year was 7.45%, B’s 
21.4%, C’s 41.85%, D’s 24.7%, E’s 6.1%. The corresponding 
figures for one of our large Eastern universities, based on an 
average for twelve years and graded on the same general scale, 
are A’s 5.5%, B’s 21%, C’s 45%, D’s 19.5%, E’s 9%. <A com- 
parison shows that our A’s are somewhat more numerous, B’s 
about the same, C’s somewhat fewer, D’s somewhat more, and 
K’s, or failures, somewhat fewer. 

There have been relatively few instances of severe discipline 
inflicted during the past year; there has been about the usual 
number of cases of students placed on probation for overcutting 
and similar offenses. It becomes more and more evident to me 
as the years go by that the Williams man is distinctively a law 
abiding person, and that his lapses—if they occur—are due more 
to thoughtlessness than to any positive intent to violate college 
regulations or college obligations. When any issue is raised he 
stands for the right, and his support may be counted upon in 
those things that represent the best interest of the college. 

Once more the Dean’s Office is under great obligation to the 
Student Council for its generous support and for its aid in helping 
to solve many college problems. The members of the Student 
Council, and especially their Chairman, give their time and 
thought most generously to the discussion of problems that 


* The absence during the second semester of the Professor of Art, and the withdrawal of his 
courses for that half year, naturally caused a large decrease in the enrollment in that subject. 
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affect both the student body and the Administration. They are 
ever ready to give impartial and disinterested counsel in all 
matters presented to them for consideration and discussion. 
The office will continue to welcome the good services of this 
helpful body. 
GrorcE Epwin Howes, 


Dean. 
July 1, 1923 
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“REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


~The following report records the principal facts and figures 
covering the activities of the Library during the academic year 
1922-1923. 

The chief event of the year was the gift to the College of the 
Alfred Clark Chapin Library of Americana, English Literature, 
and Early Printing, the receipt of the volumes comprising it, 
and their placement in the special rooms provided for them in 
Stetson Hall, the new library building. The significance of this 
princely benefaction will doubtless be pointed out in the Presi- 
dent’s Report. A full account of the formal exercises on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the Chapin Library: appeared in the 
July number of the Alumni Review. 

The other outstanding incident of 1922-23 was the removal of 
the Library collections from their former quarters in Lawrence, 
Goodrich, and Griffin Halls and their assembling in the eight- 
tier metal stack in Stetson Hall. In accordance with previously 
prepared plans, the removal of some 80,000 volumes was accom- 
plished during the eight working days of the Christmas Recess. 
When College reopened on January 4, 1923, the active working 
portions of the book collections were in place on the shelves and 
the administrative, cataloguing, circulating, and reading room 
departments were functioning in their new home. The use of 
the Seminar Rooms and studies on the third and fourth floors 
was also inaugurated on the same date, the allocation of these 
rooms having been previously made by the Library Council. 


ACCESSIONS 


The number of new volumes acquired in regular course was 
2,964, of which 2,109 were purchased and 855 were received as 
current gifts. Accepting the figures of previous reports as cor- 
‘rect, the total number of volumes in the classified collections of 
the main library and laboratories is now 104,140. 
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The books bought were naturally of a character suited or 
necessary to the requirements of undergraduate instruction. 
They represent for the most part secondary rather than primary 
material for research. 

The gifts have been numerous and of a high average in impor- 
tance and interest. The most valuable single work presented 
was received from Mrs. Frederick F. Thompson, viz.: ‘‘The 
North American Indian, being a series of volumes picturing and 
describing the Indians of the United States and Alaska; written, 
illustrated and published by Edward 8. Curtis.” The set com- 
prises twelve quarto volumes of text, and twelve portfolios of 
plates. The late President Roosevelt described the publication 
of this magnificent work as a notable service ‘“‘not only to our 
own people, but to the world of scholarship everywhere.” 

In December, 1922, Mrs. Henry O. Ely, of Binghampton, 
N. Y., presented to the College the entire library of her late 
husband, Henry Oliver Ely, of the Class of 1864. In the cor- 
respondence concerning this gift, Mr. W. W. Newell, ’88, Mrs. 
Ely’s legal representative wrote: ‘‘Dr. Ely was, for many years, 
engaged in collecting rare, choice and expensive books and the 
library is considered by everyone here to be one of the very best.” 
The books, over 6,200 in number, arrived in seventy-five packing 
cases during the week in which the College library was being 
moved into Stetson Hall. In the abnormal and unsettled con- 
ditions caused by the recent removal operations, together with 
the fact that neither shelving nor assistants are available for the 
reception, recording, sorting, or cataloguing of so extensive a 
collection, it has been necessary to leave it for the present just 
as it was received. Consequently a detailed report on it must 
be deferred to a later date. 

In addition to the written acknowledgment which has been 
made in each individual case, a general expression of appreciation 
is herewith tendered to all the friends of the College who have 
contributed to its collections during the past year. 

The following Alumni, Honoraril, and members of the Faculty, 
made gifts of books, pamphlets, ete.: Dr. V. A. Belaunde, Daniel 
C. Brewer, ’86; James A. Bullard, ’08; James W. Bullock, ’81; 
H. M. Carleton, ’23; Prof. J. Norton Cru; Frederick K. Day, ’68; 
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Tyler W. Dennett, ’04; President Harry A. Garfield, ’85; Solomon 
B. Griffin, ’72; H. Pierson Hammond, ’00; J. M. Hanford, ’05; 
Professor Theodore B. Hewitt; James M. Ide, ’71; Samuel 
Johnson, Hon. ’98; John H. Lockwood, ’68; Dwight Marvin, ’01; 
Professor C. L. Maxcy, ’87; T.S. McClelland, ’64; E. W. Morley, 
60; C. N. Myers, ’06; H. D. Nims, ’98; Arthur N. Pack, 714; 
Frank P. Rand, ’12; William M. Reed, ’94; Professor Richard A. 
Rice, h. 783; Rev. George L. Richardson, ’88; Arthur T. Safford, 
87; J. M. Schermerhorn, ’69; Fletcher Steele, ’07; Gilbert M. 
year 67; Rev. George T. echburn 35% edward Je ESN 
785; M..C. G. Witte, ’73; Ernest W. ity cSt ie 

OtHeE personal donors were: James W. Bell, Howard Bement, 
EK. H. Blashfield, J. D. M. Buckner, Mrs. Delancy G. Burbank,. . 
Charles Dana Burrage, Charles Henry Carey, Percy A. Cham- 
bers, William L. Clements, Oscar T. Crosby, The Misses Cullen, 
Hon. Lionel Curtis, Hon. C. M. Depew, George 8. Eddy, Mrs..- 
Morris P. Ferris, Mrs. Wallace Freeman, Mrs. F. L. Glezen, 
Otto Gresham, Mrs. Ida H. Harper, Edwin C. Hill, Erwin A. 
Holt, Mrs. Edward R. Hun, Charles A. Ingraham, Hon. Philip 
H. Kerr, Charles H. Levermore, E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, Adolf 
Lewisohn, Hon. Oliveira Lima, Professor Nicholas Petrescu, 
Albert E. Pillsbury, Charles T. Platt, Mrs. L. H. Price, Jesse L. 
Rosenberger, Viscount Shibusawa, Miss Shipp, Miss Kate 
Stephens, Count Paul Teleki, Mrs. F. F. Thompson, Vice Ad- 
miral Tsai Ting-Kan, M. Achille Viallate, Fiske Warren, Whitney 
Warren, D. F. Wilcox. 

Of the many corporate societies, associations, civic bodies, and 
colleges and universities whose publications have been received, 
the following should be especially mentioned on account of the 
important character of their gifts: American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, American Antiquarian Society, Amherst College, 
Brown University Library, Bryn Mawr College, Bross Founda- 
tion, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington; the German Consulate, New York City; 
Institute of International Education, Japan Society, The Mac- 
millan Company, University of Michigan General Library, New 
York State Library, Princeton University Library, Royal Society 
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of Canada; Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.; University 
of Wisconsin. 

The United States Government, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and other states of the Union have sent regularly many 
of their official publications, a considerable number of which 
have proved extremely useful in connection with the current 
work of instruction. 


ATTENDANCE AND CIRCULATION 


1. Attendance 
July-December, 1922 January—June, 1923 


Lawrence Hall s.iaek .iadk ean LAGD 

Coridaty el ae: eta Semi 10,266 

Geparichc halt iri tia 3 ee 3,694 

Sietsoni ball: Reading Roomrce ss 5.6 te eee te 13,731 
Totalirecorded abtendances jo.ufh Ale. cule ee 34,856 


The figures for Stetson Hall represent only those who used the 
books in the Main Reading Room. No statistics of readers are 
available for the Hamilton W. Mabie Room in which the current 
periodicals are kept as there was no assistant in charge of this 
room. Owing to the conditions under: which admission to the 
Stack is administered it was not practicable to keep a statistical 
record of the number of those who consulted books directly at 
the shelves. The number of students who made direct use of 
the Stack collections was, however, very large and the principle 
of unrestricted access fully justified itself. The ‘‘carrels”’ proved 
the most popular places for study in the building, and “‘special 
topic’? papers were prepared within the Library to an extent 
unknown under the former library conditions. 


2. Circulation 


The number of volumes drawn for use outside the Library was 
8,445. In addition to these, the records kept at the Delivery 
Desk show that 3,269 volumes were withdrawn from the shelves 
and placed ‘“‘On Reserve” in the Reading Room for use in 
connection with the various courses of instruction. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AND GENERAL 


The current accessions catalogued and classified during the 
year numbered 2,254 volumes, of which 770 were continuations. 
The printed catalogue cards of the Library of Congress were 
secured for as many titles as possible and utilized for the cus- 
tomary entries under author and subject in the Catalogue, and 
also for the necessary entries in the Shelf List. 

The transfer of the 200,000 cards from the so-called ‘‘Old”’ 
and ‘“‘New”’ Catalogues in- Lawrence Hall to the new cabinets 
provided in Stetson Hall was a most exacting and important task. 
It was performed single-handed by Miss Stephens who alone of 
the Library staff possessed the special knowledge and experience 
necessary for such an undertaking. 

The binding of current periodicals has been kept up to date 
throughout the year, a total of 580 volumes having been newly 
bound. Staff limitations forbade dealing with the problems of 
rebinding the many worn and tattered volumes on the shelves, or 
preparing for binding the large number of useful monographs 
received as gifts from other educational institutions, learned 
societies, etc. : 

The old system of charging books circulated outside the build- 
ing and also those placed ‘““On Reserve” was so awkward, time- 
consuming and productive of errors that its abolition became 
imperative. Accordingly, a new, simpler, more accurate system 
was instituted and went into effect as soon as the Library was 
moved to Stetson Hall. The planning and carrying out of all 
details in connection with the making of this important change 
was done by Miss Stephens. 

The by-products of such an upheaval as the Library has just 
passed through are necessarily numerous and trying. A con- 
siderable amount of work still remains to be done in the way of 
sorting and subjecting to orderly arrangement various portions of 
the book collections, both catalogued and uncatalogued. Cer- 
tain large sections of the stack collections are in “trial” or 
provisional locations and may all have to be shifted again in the 
near future. As student assistants are my only aids in these 
physical operations and clearing-up activities it may take an- 
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other academic year to complete the process of establishing the 
Library in its new home in a relatively final manner. 

In concluding this report I desire to record my particular 
appreciation of the services rendered the Library by Mr. Perry A. 
Smedley, Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings, Miss A. M. 
Stephens, and Mr. W. E. Wright, of the class of 1825. Through- 
out the year the heaviest tasks have fallen to them and they have 
given of themselves unstintedly. Though Miss Stephens’ official 
designation is ‘‘Head Cataloguer”’ she has, in addition to the 
duties of that post, carried all the executive responsibilities and 
performed the duties of an Assistant Librarian. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
W. N. C. Carton, 

Inbrarian. 

July 1, 1923. 
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